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PROGRESS      ■  .The  Washington  Post  reports  that  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 

ON  CODES      '      recovery  administrator,  placed  a  code  "before  representatives 

of  the  oil  industry  and  told  them  it  had  been  gone  over  by 
Prosidenti  Roosevelt  and  v/ould.  bo  submitted  for  formal  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  4:30  p.m.  today.    A^eemcnt  on  a  code  for  the  steel  industry  is 
expected  today,    General  Johnson  said.    Public  hearings  for  the  automobile 
industry  are  to. begin  this  morning.    Quick  decision  is  expected.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  coal  industry  have  been  called  into  conference  vrith  General 
Johnson  and 'his  aids  today.    The  oil  code  was  the  first  to  provide  for  Gov- 
ernment price-fixing  and  control  of  production. 


CAMDA  WHEAT  PLAN     Canada  and' the  United  States  are  following  different 
■••  .w-ft'  paths  in  -i-rying  to  reduce  the  world's  enormous  wheat  surplus, 

J.  T.  Hull,  Canadian  v/he-.t  pool  statistician,   said  yesterday,  according  to 
a  "Canadian  Press  report  :-::om  Winnipeg.    The  Canadian  wheat  pools  advocate  a 
quota  system, .  w|iile  Secire  oary  of  Agriculture  Wallcico  is  putting  into  opero.- 
tion  an  acreage-reductiu'-^  scheme,  said  Mr.  Hull,    in  the  Dominion  it  was  pro- 
posed to  limit  deliveries  by  each  individual  farmer  to  his  country  eleva- 
tor^  based  on  Ms  average  deliveries  in  a  period  of  years .    The  Dominion's 
amount  would  be  divided  proportionally  by  provinces.    The  Canadian  system, 
Mr.  Hull  contended,  obviated  the  need  for  compensation  and  a  processing  tax 
and  gave  the  farmer  more  latitude. 


EXCHANGE        "  Reports  that  the  United., States  is  on  the  verge  of  creat- 

RtlMORS  '    ing  a/rMa^were^'Sisf£ayld  conspi^^  in  several  morning 

papers  today  (Eriday) ,  the  United  Press  reports  from  London,. j. 
Some  predicted  an  Anglo-Ancrican  conflict.    The  fund,  if  created,  would  be 
similar  to  the  British  equalization  fund  designed  to  regulate  the  price  of 
the  pound  sterling  in  relation  to  other  currencies. 


DESTROY         -  This  is  bulb-destruction  week  in  the  Haarlem  district 

DUTCH  BULBS       particularly  and  in  Holland  generally,  says  a  wireless  to  the. 

New  York  Times.    The  object  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bra- 
zilians in  burning  their  coffee — to  reduce  the  supply  and  increase  prices.  . 
The  famous  Dutch  bulbs,  once  the  pride  of  the  nation,  arc  now  a  drug  on  the 
maiiket,  after  having  made  fortunes  for  many  growers.     In  the  Haarlem  region 
they  are  being  brought  in  in  carloads  and  thro vTii  into  garbage  cans  and  refuse 
piles.    Huiadreds  of  thousands  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  narcissi  are  being 
destroyed  in  this  manner.    Destruction  week  has  been  "decreed"  by,  the  "adjust- 
ment committee  for  rehabilitation  of  the  industry." 
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Protects  An  Associated  Press  report  in  the  Washington  Post  (Aiog,  17). 

Indian  Lands      says:    "The  American  Indian  lands,  long  a  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  red  and  white  .races,  are  to  he  immediately  protected 
from  ftirther  sale  -under  ah  order  approved  (Aug.  16)  by  Secretary  Ickes  of  the 
Interior  Department.    Acting  V7ith  the.- Secretary'  s  approval,  Coiinnissioner  John 
Collier,  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  ordered  all  Indian  superintendents  to  stop  imr- 
mediately  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  under  the  so'-called  allotment  law.    The  .allot*- 
ment  law,  passed  in  1887  to  establish  Indian  reservations,  provided  each  man, 
woman  and  child  a  parcel  of  la,nd  which  was  hold  in  trust  by  the  Government,  Wiien 
the  owner  died  it  became  virt-ually  mandatory  to  sell  the  land,  and  neighboring 
Indians  having  little  or  no  capital  saw  their  lands  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
white  man.    When  the  law  was  passed  the  Indian  lands  in  the  country  totaled 
133,000,000  acres.    At  present  they  arc  only  47,000,000  acres  and  Collier  asserts 
the  sale  of  the  Indian  home  la,nds  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  'the 
ruin  of  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,'  .,,The  order  will  e.pply  to  the  Osages 
and  the  Pivo  Tribes  Indians  insofar  as  the  sale  of  their  land  is  subject  to 
control  by  the  Federal  Gover.iment ."     .  _ 

Milk  In  an  cri.Uorial  (A^ug.  17)  on  Milk  Control  in  New  York  State, 

Control  The  Nov;  York  'Dimes  -^ays  that  Governor  Lcliman  "....has  a  way  of  ask- 

ing penetrating  questions.    His  latest  are  addressed  to  the  State 
Milk  Control  Board,    What  data  has  it  at  hand,  to  justify  the  present  price  spread 
bet?/een  producer  and  consumer?     Is  the  distributor ' s- profit  'fair  and  reasona,ble '  ? 
Is  the  existing  'classification  plan,'  under  which  the  distributor  takes  the 
farmer's  milk  and  pays  him  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  accordance  with  the  use  to 
v/hich  the  milk  is  put,  the  last  vrord?    Fnat  a^bout  control  of  production?  What 
relation  does  the  local  price  str\icture  boar  to  the  prices  proscribed  in  the  codes 
now  under  consideration  by  the  IFederal  authorities?    Such  questions  reveal  the 
scope  of  the  experiment  in  State  control  on  which  Hew  York,  for  better  for  v/orse, 
has  embarked.     The  ansv;ers  to  all  of  them  can  hardly  be  expected  at  once,  although 
tiio  ioint  legislative  committee  promised  last  spring  that  its  final  report  would 
contain  'the  most  complete  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  nillz  distributor's  spread 
over  compiled,'    The  board  has  been  in  existence  only  four  months,  and  has  had  its 
hands  full  dealing  with  the  immediate  emergency  culminating  in  the  up~State  milk 
strike.    With  tliat  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Governor  justified  by  the  event  both 
in  his  refusal  to  call  out  the  militia  and  in  his  later  refusal  to  be  intirlidatod 
by  the  strikers,  it  is  now  in  order  to  consider  redress  of  grievances  and  adoption 
of  a  more  enduring  program,,.," 

Spongier  Joseph  J,  Spongier  in  an  article  on  Population  Doctrines  in  The 

on  Malthus         Journal  of  Political  Economy  says  "...oWho  would  appraise  the 

American  critics  of  Malthus  must  appraise  Malthus'  work.... In  brief, 
Malthus  argued  that,  in  light  of  the  probable  improvements  in  productive  technique, 
pop'olation  grov/th  must  be  controlled  if  poverty  is  to  be  prevented  >—  a  propositior 
valid  even  today,    Malthus  implied,  however,  that  population  growth  would  probably 
be  halted  at  and  not  above  the  subsistenc'e  level.    In  the  light  of  a  hundred  years' 
experience,  it  is  plain  that  he  greatly  underrated  technological  progress  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  standard  and  the  scale  of  living;  that  he  was  more  accvirate  in 
saying  that  progress  may  event-uate  in  both  an  increase  in  nuiibers  and  an  elevation 
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of  the  scale  of  lifG  tlmn  in  predicting  tliat  population  pross-urc  would  eventually 
deypress  Anerican  wa-^cs.    Modern  v/riters  find  'the  long-tine  check  to  population 
growth  in  a  standard  of  living  which  is  moving  nore  o-nd  nore  above  the  subsistence 
level.    The  nodern  writers'  checks,  with  the  exception  of  the  uninport ant'  check 
of  H»  Spencer,  fall  within  the  threefold  clas.sificatioh  of  Mai  thus.    Hence,-  while 
■strictly  spoalcing  Malthus'  formula  is  inclusive  of  the  present-day  treatment  of 
such  writers  as  Potter,  practically  speaking  there ' is  a  narked  difference 'in 
enphasis.    The  moderns  treat  nan  as  an  aninal-plus,  whdr'G'as''lAalthus  treated  him 
primarily  as  an  aniriil.    The  nmerous  Arjierican  critics  vJho  "emphasized  improvements 
in  methods,  the  dynamics  of  progress,  and  the  elasticity'-  of  the  scale  of  living 
and  the  standard  of  living  were  justified  in  criticizing 'Malthus'  underestimate  of 
the  efficacy  of  those  factors  as  preventives  of  poverty.    The  American  prediction 
of  an  expanding  standard  of  living  was  weakened  by  the  failure  to  realize  that 
control  of  conception  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  the  maintenance  of  an  achieved 
scale  of  consumption  and  by  the  failure  to  analyze  the  manner  in  which  a  standard 
rises.    In  the  last  analysis  the  Amicricans  (including  Clark)  but  gave  expression 
to  a  pious  hope  based  upon  faith  or  upon  a  very  short  historical  experience,.," 

Pew  Animals  Butchers'  and  Packers*  Gazette  (Aug.  l)  says:    "Beef  and  hog 

Show  TB  carcasses  condemned  for  tuberculosis  at  Chicago  are  novv  so  relative- 

ly few  in  number  tliat  buyers  take  little  risk- in  making  bids,  and 
prices  are  stronger  to  that  extent,  says  H.  R.  Smith,  live  stock  commissioner  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  rof erring  to  records  just  compiled  by  the  Division 
of  Meat  Inspection  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,    Exclusive  of' reactors, 
there  were  only  904  beef  carcasses  condeimaed  for  tuberculosis  at  Chicago  during  the 
entire  fisco.l  year  ending  June  50,  1955,  out  of  a  total  kill  of  1,544,568,  or  ,07 
percent.    This  is  in  comparison  with  1,869  or  ,15  percent  ofHhe  total  kill 
condemned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  50,  1952,  and' 22, 547  or  1,12  percent 
condemned  for  tuberculosis  during  the  same  period  seven  years  ago,.,, This  is  of 
great  sigTiiiicancc  to  the  residents  of  those  States,  not  only  because  it  has 
reduced  to  a  large  extent  a  destructive  disease  among  farm'  anima.ls,  but  has  also 
removed  the  cause  of  certain  types  of  tuberculosis  in  the  human  fainily." 

Endowments  for  Nature  (London,  Aug,  5)  comments  editorially:    "It  was  formerly 

Research  a  matter  of  sor.e  concern  in  Great  Britain  that*  scientific  research, 

both  pure  and  applied,  had  not  that  liberal " endowment  which  it  enjoys 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  still  very  often  the  subject  of  rather  invidious 
comparison;  although,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Government  grants,  scientific 
research  han  recently  suffered  perhaps  even  more  dr^lstic  cuts  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain.    An  investigation  of  the  real  position  in  regard  to  post- 
graduate scholarships  recently  tmdortakcn  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  — 
the  results  of  v;hich  have  just  been  publis?.ied  in  the  Society's  Journal  —  show, 
however,  tlaat  so  far  as  scholarships  are  concernod,  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  is 
fairly  well  served.    H/liatevor  may  be  thought  of  the  Governm.ent' s  action  in  with- 
drawing a  fev/  thousands  from,  the  vitally  important  endowr.ient  of  research,  one  may 
still  find  some  hope  and  stiriulation  in  the  long  and  growing  list  of  private 
-endowTicnts," 
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Aug.  17, — Livestock  at  Chi.:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers,  steers 
900-1300  Ihs  good  and  choice  $5.50-$7.50;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.75;  heifers 
550-750  lbs  good  and  choice  $5-$6.35;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6.25-$7.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  stoers  500-1050  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.50-$5.50.  Hogs; 
160-200  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.25-$4.50;  200-250  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.20- 
$4.50;  250-350  lbs  good  and  choice  $3.40-$4»S5;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs 
good  and  choice  $2-'$3.85.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  goa>d  and  choice 

90  lbs  down  $6.75-$7.75. 

Grain:  ITo.l.  d.no.  spr.  wheat,*  Minneap  89|-9l|-;  Ho. 3  hd.  wr,*  K.C. 
8l|-83|;  Chi.  89;  No.l  w.wh.  Portland  67-68;  No. 2  am.dur.,*  Minneap  851- 
BSJ;  Ho. 2  rye,  Minneap  65f-67f;  No. 2  vcllow  corn  K.C.  46t-47;  No. 3  yellow, 
Ohi.  48-|;  No. 3  white  oats,  Minneap  33j-34|;  K.C.  31^-33;  Chi.  31-33;  Spec. 
—  No. 2  barley,  Minneap  54-55;  No.l  flaxseed  .Minneap  $1.89^-$1.9l|-. 

N.Ji  sacked  cobbler  potatoes  $2-$2,50  per  100  lbs  in  eastern  cities; 
$2.10  f.o.b.    northern  and  central  points.    L.I.    sacked  stock  $2.15-$2.65 
in  the  East.    Idaho  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $2.25-$2.65  and  Nebr.  cobblers 
$2.60-$2.65  carlot  sales  in  Chi,    E.S.  Va.  and  Md.  Jersey  type  sweetpptatoes 
75-$1.25  in  N.Y.C;  N.C.     stock  75.    Calif  .yellow  onions  $1-$1.15;  Whites 
$1.25-$1.35;  and  Iowa  and  111.  75-$l  per  50  lb  sack  in  Chi.    Va.  Elberta 
peaches,  all  sizes  75^$2,25  per  bu.  bask,  in  eastern  cities.    111.  Elbertas 
$l-$2  in  Chi,    N.Yo  Oldenburg  apples,  No.l,  2f  in.  min.  75-85  and  Penn. 
Wealthys  90  per  bu.  bask,  in  N.Y.O. 

Avcr-p-ge  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets  ad- 
vanced 55  points  to  8.97  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  7.21  cents.    October  future  contracts  on  the  N.Y.  ' 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  66  points  to  9«37  cents,  and  on  the  Now  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  68  points  to  9.33  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  crcamory  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  19^  cents; 

91  score  18-|  cents;  90  score  18  cents,    TOaolesalo  prices  No.l  fresh  Am. 
cheese  at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies  13  to  13|  cents;  Young  Americas  13|  to  13| 
cents.      Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  nixed  colors  at  N.Y.  (Urnor  Barry  Co. 
quot.):  Specials  16  to  ol  cents;  Standards  14  to  15|  cents;  Firsts  13^  to 
13f  cents.     (Prepared  by  B.A.E.) 


♦Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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\oi,  ii,  m,  ^iS  Lifcction  1  A-uguat  19,  1955— 

..  IOWA  PARM       '  Corporations,  'baiiks,  ins-arance  companies  and  investment 

PORECLOSURES^^"     companies,  which  once  took  mortgages  on  Iowa  farms  as  security 

for  loans,  today  own  land  equal  in  area  to  atout  seven  of  the 
State's  ninoty-nine  counties,  according  to  W.  G-.  Itoray  and  R.  C.  Bentley, 
agricultural  economists  of  Iowa  State  College,  says  a  report  from  Ames.  Ahout 
2,500,000  acres  of  Iowa's  total  arable  land,  7.2  percent  of  the  total,  has 
thus  passed.. from  the  hands  of  individual  owners  to  ahsontee  owners  in  the 
last  ton  years.    The  two  economists,  in  a  survey  of  54  counties  of  the  State, 
found  the  number  of  foreclosures  on. farm  property  increased  each  year  over 
the  preceding  one  as  agricultui'al  prices  slumped,  beginning  in  1921.    The  only 
exception  to. this  trend  was  in  1929,  when  prices  improved.    A  definite  rela- 
tionship was , -found  between  the  percentage  of  corporation  holdings  in  a  county 
and  land  values  in  the  section.    In  general,  lower- valued  land  had  been  over- 
valued when  the  mortgage  was  taken,  and  the  same  relationship  did  not  carry 
into  land  valued  considerably  higher.    Thus,  when  the  farmer's  crop  prices 
began  to  decline,  low-producing  but  overvalued  land  was  first  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  mortgage  holder,  it  was  found.      (A, P.) 


MILK  PRICE  The  Senate,  says  an  Albany  report  to  the  Hew  York  Times 

IiTQ,UIRy  yesterday,  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $75,000  for  the  Milk 

Control  Board  and  allocated  $25,000  for  an  investigation  of 
.the  spread  between  the  price  paid  to  the  milk  farmer  and  that  charged  to  the 
retail  consumer.    The  board  made  public  a  new  order  designed  to  assure  the 
milk  farmer  o^f  more  complete  information  as  to  how  the  dealers  arrive  at  the 
prices  they  pay  him.    This  was  one  of  the  issues  in  the  recent  strike. 


IHEAT  IMPORTS  A  report  of  the. ^International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 

according  to  an  Associated  Press  report  from  Rome,  says  the 
European  demand  for  wheat  from  Russia  and  overseas  exporters  this  year  likely 
would  drop  3,200,000  metric  tons  under  last  year's  needs.    It  was  estimated 
the  requirements  would  not  exceed  8,500,000  tons. 

^.  .   

EXTEH)  C.C.Cy  President  Roosevelt's  first  experiment  in  reducing  unem- 

ployment, was  given  an  official  blessing  yesterday  by  its  spon- 
sor and  also  a  new' lease  on  life.    This  happened  when  the  President  announced 
that  he  would  extend  the  operations  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for 
another  six  months,  even  though  in  doing  this  he  m'ost  move  approximately  450 
of  the  existing  camps  to  areas  where  winter  weather  is  less  severe.  (Balti- 
more Sun.) 
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Hew  York  The  final  paragraph  of  a  long  editorial  sianmary  of  the 

Milk  Strike       milk  strike  in  Hew  York  appearing  in  Jimerican  Agriculturist 

(Auf;ust  19)  says:  "The  gravest  result  which  comes  from  a  hit- 
ter controversy  like  this  milk  strike  is  the  enmities  and  the  personal  feel- 
ing aroused  between  neighbors  in  formerly  peaceful  country  communities. 
Men  who  have  lived  together  as  neighbors  in  freidnship  over  a  lifetime  have 
in  some  cases  been  almost  at  each  other's  thxoa,ts  and  arc  now  not  on  speak- 
ing terms.    We  have  reports  whore  brothers  have  been  on  opposite  sides  of 
this  controversy.    Tlie  situation  is  not  unlike  a  .civil  war.    One  knowing 
and  loving  farmers  would  never  have  believed  that  a  situation  like  this 
could  grow  into  such  proportions  in  the  good  old  farm  co-ujitry.    We  do  not 
refer  to  the  strike  itself  but  rather  to  some  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  conducted.    But  friends  and  neighbors  must  continue  to  live  and  do  busi- 
ness with  one  another.    If  mistakes  have  been  made  in  calling  or  handling 
this  trike  they  must  be  forgiven,  3?eraembering  at  all  times  that  some  farmers 
have  been  rather  desperate  because  of  the  hard  times.    It  is  easy  to  make 
mistakes  when  one  is  e<^  cited  and  overwrought  and  under  heat  of  excitement. 
Much  of  the  violence  must  be  blamed  upon  the  agitators  ::ot  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  dairymen.    Some  of  these  are  in  jail  and  should  stay  there.  But 
so  far  as  real  farmers  are  concerned  our  hope  is  that  friends  and  neighbors 
Y/ill  forgive  and  forget.    Ho  matter  which  side  of  this  affair  you  have  been 
on,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  pour  oil  on  troubled  waters  and  do  all 
possible  to  restore  again  peace  and  friendship." 

new 

Sees  Economic  The/economic  order  now  taking  form  is  permanent,  not 

Reversal  temporary,  and  will  constitute  a  reversal  in  the  relation- 

ship of  capital  and  labor,  Dr.  H.  S.  Person  said  August  15 
in  an  address  at  Johnsonburg,  U.J.,  at  the  economic  conference  for  onginr- 
eers  being  held  at  the  summer  cairp  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Dr. 
Person  is  managing  diroctor  of  the  Taylor  Society  of  New  York.    He  formerly 
was  head  of  the  imos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration  at  Darmouth 
College.    "An.iong  changes  now  developing  is  that  in  the  capital-labor  relar- 
tionship,"  he  said.    "It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  complete 
roTsrsal-.of  the  capital- labor  relationship.    We  are  actually  taking  steps 
toward  making  labor  a  fixed  overhead  aijd  capital  and  profits  the  variable." 

Employment  Approximately  400,000  factory  workers  returned  to  jobs 

Gains  in  July,  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  announced 

Thursday.  At  the  same  time  she  asserted  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  workers  in  manufacturing  plants  had  increased  around  $29,000,'- 
000  last  month,  as  compared  vdth  March.  These  statements.  Miss  Perkins 
explained,  were  based  upon  the  indexes  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
her  department,  showing  a  39.2  percent  rise  in  earnings  during  that  period. 
A  decline  in  employment  and  payrolls  in  July  has  been  the  rule.  (Baltimore 
Sun. ) 
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Canadian  Canada  is  detormincd  to  dispose  of  h.-ugc  surplus  wheat 

'^o^t  stocks  by  dnjiriping  or  s^^■bsidizGd  exports  if  necessary,  should 

the  international  wheat  coriferenco  vmich  opens  in  London  Mon- 
day he  a  failure  like  its  precedessor,  it  is  .learned  from  a  United  Press 
report.    Canada  and  the  United  States  hGtwee^  them  hold  ahout  400,000,000 
hushels  of  excess  vdiea't.    Wheat  negotiators  in  London  already  view  gravely 
developments  in  the  Chicago  and  Winnipeg  wheat  .markets.    They  hogan  prelim- 
inary conversations  yesterday,  preparatory  for  the  conference  to  which  31 
-nations  have  been  invited.    Canada,  Australia,  Argentine  and  the  United  States 
ar(3  the  chief  .producing  nations  reprosented.    Russia  has  "beon  invited.  In 
addition  26  other  nations  have  "been  asked  to  send  representatives  in  hope 
that  a  world  plan  to  limit  production  and  raise  prices  to  farmers  may  "be 
agreed  upon.     (Wall  Street  Jo-ui'nal,  August  18.) 

^^il^  "The  demand  for  milk  goats  is  apparently  increasing," 

^oats  says  Veterinary  Medicine  for  Soptember.    A  good  milk  goat 

should  produce  about  four  quarts  of  milk  daily  and  one  such 
goat  can  be  practically  maintained  on  kitchen  scraps  and  lawn  clippings  of 
a  private  residenco.    In  some  localities  goats  are  rented  for  $5  a  month. 
Where  an  interest  in  goat  milk  '  can  be  stimulated  in  a  community  the  rent- 
ing of  goats  is  profitable  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  also  to  the  renter, 

Firm  Date  Hrm  prices  and  stabilized  marke.t  practices  in  the  Califor- 

Market  nia.  date  industry  are  assured  for  at  least  a  3-year  contract 

period  under  the  newly  organized  California  Date  Exchange. 
Operating  under  a  minimum  of  85  percent  tonnage  control  and  an  actual  control 
of  over  90  percent  of  the  1932  Coachella  V9,lley  tonnage  on  July  1  of  this  year, 
the  exchange  is  in  effect  a  voluntary  super-cooperative  of  cooperatives  and 
indepeiTdents  in  the  California  industry.    It  will  stabilize  grades  and  sales 
pra-ctices,  determine  minimum  prices,  and  act  as  an  invoice  clearing  house  for 
members.      (Western  Canner  and  Packer,  August.)  - 

China  Tea  "...It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  trade 

'^^^'^Q  in  China  that  whenever  an  exporter  buys  a  tea,  all  his  conrpeti*- 

tors  are  immediately  notified  of  the  purchase  and  the  price 
paid,"  says  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  for  August,    "Thus  since  all  ex- 
..porters  are  given ffl,mples  of  every  new  tea  on  arriva.1,  an  effective  finger  is 
kept  on  the  pulse  of  the  ms.rket  day  by  day..    Although  purchases  are  made  on 
sample,;  it  is  rarely  •■indeed  that  a  delivery  falls  short  of  the  market  sample 
particularly  in  Shanghai.    The  Shanghai  _Tea  Guild  is  a  very  powerful  body, 
entirely  Chinese,  and  heavy  penalties  are  inflicted  by  them  on  any  dealer  who 
makes  a  bad  delivery  save  through  some  mischance," 

Starch  from  "A  new  industry,  that,  of  making  highr-grade  starch  from  sv/eet- 

Sweetpotatoes    potatoes,  may  arise"  as  the  result  of  a  processr  reported  to  the 

Mcrieaa  ChGmxcai--Sodioty  b^rr'-Dr.'.P.  H.  Thurber  of  the  Bureau 
of    -Chemistry  and  Soils.    Formerly  swedtpotato  starch  could  not  compete  with 
"irapdrted  white  potato  starch  because  of  its  grayi.,sh-yBrllow  color.    Dr.  Thurber 
finds  that  this  objectionable  tint  can  be  removed  by  alkaline  sulfite  solu- 
tions. "  (The  Literary  Digest,  August  19.) 
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Lippmn  and  "Walter  Lippman,  the  noted  publicist,  is  "becoming  a  con- 

Parm  Relief       vert  to  the-farm  cause,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Arg-as- ■ 
Leader,  August  14.    "As  he^  studies  the  statistics  and  his  mird. 
reaches  into  hroador  fields,  ho  Dccomes  aware  of  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
depression—the  disparity  in  price  between  the  things  the  producer  sells  and 
those  he  must  huye..,The  progress  of  his  thinking  is  indicated  in  his  current 
article  a.hout  farm  price  disparity.    A  year  ago  he  maintained  that  unemployiTiOnt 
was  the  cause  of  the  depression.    He  saw,  as  do  other  city  dwellers,  only 
the  long  lines  of  unemployed  men  and  did  not  delve  deeply  enough  into  the  suh- 
ject  to  ascertain  why  they  were  un.employed.    Now  his  vision  has  "broadened. 
He  is  learning  the  city  workers  are  unemployed  heca.use  the  farmers  arc  not 
a"ble  to  buy  the  wares  of  the  factory.  His  conclusion  is  that  farm  prices  must 
be  placed  on  a  parity  with  industrial  prices  in.  order  to  achieve  a  proper 
volume  in  the  barter  of  goods  and  services It  is  only,'  Mr.  Lippman  says, 
'as  you  close  the  gap  between  v/hat  he  (the  farmer)  receives  and  what  he  buys 
that  you  are  really  laying  a  basis  for  "recovery".     Therefore,  as  manufac- 
tured goods  rise  you  have  to  raise  farm  prices  by  that  much  more  to  obtain 
any  real  result..,. If  this  principle  is  not  clearly  recognized,  there  is  a 
distinct  possibility  that  the  vYhole  program  will  become  a  mere  multiplica- 
tion of  dollar  prices  without  actual  nremedy  of  the  disharmony  of  prices. 
If,  for  example,  you  raise  the  price  of  raw  materials,  then  raise  tho  prioo 
of  manufaGtuxcd  goods  in  proportion    radse  »||i|9sO|ft?i  Ji5|e?''^ind^^ur|SfL 
miiS§aS?W®s  to  offset  thewage  xnSnKie^,^h^a?E^ftf^Gir^o  Kavxng 
/find  yourself  in  a  vicious  spiral. .. .That  is  why  it  is  so  vitally  important 
that  the  KRA  should  show  as  great  an  interest  in  restraining  the  increase 
of  some  prices  as  it  does  in  raising  wages  of  farm  prices.    If  it  fails  to 
do  so,  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  senseless  inflation.'" 

Eoad  Bmlding  "Road  building  has  regained  its  economic  prestige.  After 

Revives  a  holiday  of  approximately  a  year  and  a  half,  the  world  has 

gone  back  to  expansion  of  its  motor  transportation  facilities 
to  give  .         jobs  to  idle  men  and  to  make  more  room  for  the  motor  vehicle. 
1!iie   United  States,  as  might  be  expected  of  th©  world's  most  thoroughly 
motorized  nation,  is  the  leader  in  this  movement  with  a  special  Government 
grant  of  $400,000,000.     Other  countries  are  not  laggard.    England,  Germany, 
Prance,  and  Italy  have  done  likewise  on  a  smaller  scale.  Latin-American 
countries  which  have  sore  need  for  roads  as  well  as  a  means  for  absorption 
of  idle  workers  have  dug  down  into  their  depleted  treasuries  for  funds  that 
will  accomplish  both  purposes, ,. .Expansion  of  the  primary  system  of  highways 
is  occupying  the  attention  of  most  of  the  countries  now  reembarked  upon  road 
programs.    The  United  States  has  completed  three-fourths  of  its  basic  network; 
■'completed'    in  the  sense  that  this  fraction  of  the  total  mileage  has  received 
some  form  of  surfacing  treatment.    To  be  sure,  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
appropriations  for  unemployment  relief  to  some  extent  governs  the  unusml 
balance  in  present  operations.     It  is  partly  with  the  idea  of  spreading 
work  opportunities  over  as  , wide  a  territory  as  possiblO;,and-in  areas  of^ 
direst  need  that  the  program 'includes  feeder  and  by-pass  road  construction, 
street  a-nd  highv^ay  widening  and  resurfacing  operations.     That  this  can  be. 
done  to  the  best  advantage  in  improving  the  system  attests  the  fact  that  the 
fundamental  network  has  been  brought  to  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition.... 
(Editorial  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  16.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Sefvice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades,  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  iu  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BASIC  The  press  reports  that  President  Roosevelt  signed  on 

CODES  Sat-urday,  "basic  codes  for  the  l-uin"ber,  oil  and  steel  industries 

-  '  .        -       -  .   and  has  set  Wednesday  as  a  limit  for  completion  of  the  coal 

code.  The  l-umber  code  includes  provision  for  conservative  l-umhering. 


BLISTER  Flans  for  expenditure  of  $1,152,000  for  hlister  rust 

RUST  control  vrork  in  five  Western  States,  involving  the  employment 

of  several  thou.sand  men  iraracdiatoly,  wore  announced  Satitrday 
in  Spokane,  the  Associated  Press  reports.    S.  iT.Wyckoff,  senior  plant  path- 
ologist in  the  Buroau  of  Plant  Industry,  vdll  ho  in  charge  of.  the  work. 
Crews  of  30  men  each  will  he  distrihuted  throughout  timbor  areas  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  whore  the  rust  has  hoGn  found, 
and  in  areas. where  prevention  work  can  he  done. 


WHEAT  ■  Eear  of  a  vrorld  wheat  "dumping"  war,  unless  an  interna- 

COMFEREUCE         tionsil  productive  agreement  is  reached,  hung  over  the  dele- 
gates to  the  wheat  conference  on  the  eve  of  their  resumption 
of  deliberations  in  London,  the  United  Press  reports  from  London.  Members 
of  the  United  States  group  said  in  private  conversation  that  they  regard 
the  chances  of  an  agreement  "aiout  even",  but  foresee  a  fight  by  wheat-importing 
countries.    The  Americans  are  convinced  a  two-year  wheat  curtailment  period  is 
necessary,  but  the  mejority  dread  the  political  consequences.    The  sharp  breaks 
on  the  Chicago  and  Winnipeg  markets  recently,  despite  serious  crop  damage 
throughout  Iferth  America,  were  regarded  as  having  emphasized  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  curtailment  of  whea.t  growing, 

I  —  

bam:  The  first  report  on  the  condition  of  the  national  banking 

RESOURCES  system  since  the  panic  and  holiday  of  I/iarch  disclosed  it  had 

emerged  with  renewed  strength  and  had  total  resources  of  $20,- 
850,491,000  as  of  J\me  30.     This  figure,  announced  by  J.  P.  T.  O'Connor,  , 
Comptroller  ,of  the  Currency,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  bank  call  since  last 
December,  compared  with  total  resources  at  the  end  of  last  year  of  $23,310,- 
970,000.     The  December  total  was  reported  by  6,016  banlcs,  however,  while  the 
June  figure  represented  the  assets  of  4,902  institutions.    At  the  end  of 
Juno  985  national  banlcs  wore  unlicensed  ond  opero.ting  under  restrictions  or 
not  at  all.    They  had  aggregate  resources  of  $1,441,436,000,  making  a  grand 
total  for  licensed  and  unlicensed  institutions  of  $22,301,927,000,  or  a 
shrinkage  of  $999,047,000  in  value  and  129  in  number,    Tlio  June  30  resources 
compared  with  $22,357,711,000  for  6,150  national  banks  on  Juno  30,  1932. 
(Press,)   
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Section  2 

Revenue  Internal  revenue  collections  for  the  G-overmnGnt  InJi^ly 

Increases  rose  $69,429,228  over  the' collections  for  the  sano  month  in 

1932,  figures  issued  at  the  Tresasury  Department  revealed. 
The  increase  figured  in  porcentagG  is  112  percent.    The  total  for  the  month 
was  $131,115,696,  as  compared  with  $61,686,468  for  July  1932.     It  includes 
incomie  tax^   payments,  liquor  taxos  and  the  new  processing  taxes.    The  latter 
to  date  form  "but  a  minor    figure  in  the  rovonuo.  (Press.) 

River  Porctells  "Rivers  can  oe  made  to  foretell  their  own  floods  hy  means 
Own  I'lood  of  a  new  gaging  doTTXce  that  not  only  meas-ujres  the  water  level 

upstream,  hut  broadcasts  the  information  hy  short-wave  radio," 
says  The  Literary  Digest  of ;August  19.     "Irvin  Ir^erson,  an  engineer,  is 
responsihle  for  the  device  now  in  use  at  a  gaging  station  on  the  Pitt  River 
near  Boiher,  California,  and  at  the  Hat  Creek  Station  on  Mount  Lassen.  The 
device,  similar  to  a  telephone  dial  system,  working  in  reverse,  translates  the 
water  m.ovements  into  code  radio  signals.    The  rocoivor  hears,  the  code  call 
of  the  station  fol.i.'wed  hy  "buzzes  indicating  the  height.    Changes  of  depth 
are  indicated  long  oefcro  the  water  reaches- a  danger  level  down  stream.." 

Our  "It  is  the  -oniversal  hclief  that  affairs  of  exceptional 

Civilization     moment  are  ponding  at  hom.G  and  a.hroad,"  sa,ys  an  editorial  in 
Reviews  of  Reviews  for  July.    "Wc  soem  to  he  malcing  new  chap- 
ters of  history  at  a  rapid  rate,    European  statesmen  have  recently  asserted 
that  the  nations  arc  at  the  turning  point  .    One  road  before  them  leads  to 
possible  salvation.    The  broader  and  more  easy  road,  down  which  they  have 
seemed  at  intervals  to  be  moving  with  accelerated  speed  is  plainly  labeled 
'Chacs',  and  there  is  bold  warning  that  it  will  bring  thf^m  quickly  to  the 
full  collapse  of  their  already  weakened  institutions.    History  is,  indeed, 
a  matter  principally  of  self-consciousness.    Philosophers  can  satisfy  them- 
selves that  periods  about  which  little  has  been  said  or  written  may  well  ha.ve 
been  fraught  with  as  much  fateful  inf  lujcsnco  upon  human  destiny  as  those  other 
periods  that  are  kept  in  memory  by  records  of  names  and  events  that  v/e  call 
historic.    We  study  epochs  as  important  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the  rise 
or  fall  of  races,  of  economic  systems,  or  of  political  empires ... .As  wc  deal 
v/ith  our  ov/n  contem-Tiorary  problems,  v/hile  also  we  gain  new  light  through  re- 
search upon  the  buried  cities  and  the  vanished  life  of  former  times,     is  it 
not  highly  important  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  what  elements  or  factors 
of  what  vre  term  our  present  civilization  arc  worthy  to  be  upheld  and  retained? 
One-third  of  the  tT7entieth  century  is  now  gone  beyond  recovery.    The  high 
hopes  with  which  v/o  left  the  nineteenth  century  behind  us  have  not  boon  ful- 
filled.   Wc  have  been  involved  in  troubles,  greater  than  the  most  direful 
Cassandra  could  have  predicted." 
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German.  Land  The  question  of  big  estates,  7/Kor,e  o'l/mers  have  still  sur- 

Eeform  vived  all  attonrpts  to  dislodge  thern,  has  again  arisen  in 

Germany,  says  a  London  Times  dispatch  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  August  21.    Attempts  to  hreak:  up. . f or  settlement  the  hopelessly  in- 
dehted  estates  "broijight  Chancellors  Bruciiing.  and  von  Schleicher,  to  their  fall. 
In  the  days  "before  its  ascendency  to.  o^f fice  National  SocisJism  always  laid  • 
particular  emphasis  on  its  soGiG;lism::in  agricultural  districts.    Plans  for 
the  settlement  of  12,000  to  15^000  "mon  on  the  land  had  "been  prepared  for  1934. 
Land  settlement  schemes,  however have  come  to  a  standstill,  according  to 
Herr  Karponstein,  Nazi  leader  in  Pomc'rania,  "because  no  land  is  availahlc. 

Co.operatipn  The  People's  Tribune  (Shanghai)  for  July  16,  in  discussing 

in  China  the'  coop'erative  laoVement  in  China,  says:  "...The  farmer,  in 

China  as  elsev/heVo,  is  exploited  .not  merely  by  the  banker  and 
raonqy  lender,  .but  also  by  the  merchant  buyer  of  his  goods.    The  purchaser  from 
the  cities  pays  the  farmer,  of '  course,-  as  little  as  he  can.    Tlie  farmer,  al- 
ways urgently  in  need  of  ready  money,.-  i^.., at  a  gi'eat  disadvantage  v/ith  regard  . 
to  bargaining,  and  in  thiD  respect  the  old  individu£i.lism  of  the  Chinese  far- 

-  mer  .is  a  thing  working  mos-:  disastrously  to  his  own  ruin.    Cooperative  market- 
ing by  the    .farmers  themselves  ran  alter  this  most  vitally.    The  farmers  of 
any  village  or  community,  by  crgi^ni zing  .and  personally  seeing  to  the  sale  of 
their  products,  can  secure  themselves,  batter  prices,  gaining  for  themselves 
the  profits  which  iiave  been  and  still .  axo- going  to  the  middlemen.    And  this 

.  with  no.  loss  to  the  cons-umeris  i.n  the-  city.    It  is  not  the  consumer  who  under- 
pays the  farmers;  it  is  the  middleman  who  exploits  both.    And  even  as  the 
^farmers  can  organize  to  get  better  prices  for  the  sale  of  their  product,  so 
can  they  organize  as  cons-umcrs  also,  in  order  to  purchase  the  goods  which  they 
.require,  whether  for  agricultural  .use  or. -for  personal  consumption.    Even  with 
the  admitted  overcrowding  in  much.of  China,  there, is  little  doubt  that  in  most 
of .  the  countrj^  there  is  a  sufficiency  for  the  needs  of  the  common  farmers,  if 
the  exploitation  from  above  is  eliminated.,,." 

Mlk-Borne  '   At  the  International  Pediatric  Conference,  held  in  London, 

Diseases  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamill,  medical  inspector  of  the    Ministry  of  Health, 

said  that  about  7  percent  of  the  milk  samples  taken  at  various 
towns  in  the  country  contained  tubercle  bacilli.    Two  thousand  deaths,  mostly 
in  children,  occurred  annually  from  bovine  tubcrculo.sis,  and  there  were  a 
large  nmber  of  persons  with  nontuborculQus  bovine  tuberculosis  who  did  not 
die  from  the  disease  but  were  sufferers  thiroioghout  life,... Prof.  G,  3.  Allaria 
of  Turin  said  that  there  was  always  a  debatable  question  between  those  who 
asserted  the  necessity  of  giving  children  raw  milk  and  those  who  uphold  the 
necessity  for  bacterial  purification,  even  at  the  expense  of  its  vital  proper- 
ties.   In  the  present  state  of  the  dairy  industry  in  most  countries  the  bac- 
terial danger  was  the  greater.    This  view  was  also   supported  by  Prof.  Pierre 
Lereboullct  of  Paris,  who,  while  'orging  a  vigorous  initiative  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  millv  production  and  sale  in  all  countries,  so  that      safe  milk 
for  all  children  might  be  available,  contended  that  in  the  absence    of  such 
an  elaborate  and  controlled  organization  the  boiling  of  milk  before  consump- 
tion remained  the  sole  method  of  protection,    (Editorial,  Journal  of  American 
Medical  Association,  August  12.) 
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Seotion  5 
Market  Quotations 

A-ug.19. — Livestock  at  Chi .  j  Slaughter  cattle  calves  and  vealers,  steers 
900-1300  Ihs  good  and  choice  $5. 50- ,4.?, 50 ;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.75;  heifers  550- 
750  Ihs  good  and  choice  $5^$6.35;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6.25-$7.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  steers  500-1050  Ihs  good  and" choice  $4.50-$5.50.    Hogs:  160-200 
Ihs  good  and  choice  $4.25-$4.55:  200-250  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.20-$4.55; 
250-350  ll)s  good  and  choico  $3,40-$4.25;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  Ihs  good  and 
choice  $3-$3.90.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  dom 
$7-$8. 

Grain:  l^o.l.  d.no  .spr.  wheat',*  Mimieap  84gv.86|-;  l^o.2  hd.wr,*  K.O.  80-82; 
Chi.  87f;  Ho.l.  w.wh.  Portland  6^-67;  'So, 2  ain.dur,*  Minneap    80i-83t;  lIo.2 
rye,  Minneap  61-7/8—63-7/8;  No, 2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  46-50;  No. 3  yellow,  Chi, 
511;  No. 3  white  oats,  Minneap    if- 32|;  K.C.  3l|-o3;  Chi.  34-37|;  Spec.  No. 2 
barley  Ui-Anesp  56-58;  No.l  flcxseed  Minneap  $1,88-$1.90. 

N.J.  sacked  cobbler  potatoes  brought  $2-$2.50  per  100  lbs  in  eastern 
cities;  $2.10  f.o.b,  nox  t'lern  and  central  points.    L.I.     sacked  cobblers  $2.40- 
$2.65  in  the  East.  •  Nobr .  sacked  cobblers  $2.55-$2„G0  and  Idaho  Bliss  Triumphs 
$2.50-$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chio    E.S.  Md.  and  Vac  Jersey  typo  oweotpotatoes 
75-$l,12-|  and  Fla.  stock  75-$l  per  bu.  bask,  in  N.Y.C.    Mass.  S''ollow  varieties 
of  onions  $1-$1.25  per  50  lb  sack  in  N.Y.C. ;  N.Y.  stock  7&-$l.    Calif,  yellows 
$1-$1.15  and  111.  and  Iowa  75-$l  in  Chi.    Va.  Elberta  peaches  75-$2.25  per  bu. 
bask,  all  siros  in  city  markets.     Ill,  Elbertas  $1,75-$.'?,  and  Ind.  $1.85-$2.25 
in  Chi.      E.S.  Md.  and  Va.  cantaloupes  various  varieties,  50-$1.25  per  stand, 
crate  of  36  melons  in  consuming  centers,    N.Y.  No.l  2^  in,  min.  Oldenburg 
apples  75-85;  UTealthys  60-90  and  Penn.  Wealthys  90-$l  per  bu.  bask,  in  N.Y.O, 

Average  price  Middling  spot  co'oton  in  the  ten  deS:':^-! nated  markets  declined 
7  points  to  8.90  cents  per  lb.    On'  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  7.11  cents.     October  future  contracts  on  the  llr'I.  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  7  points  to  9.30  cents,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  de-  ■ 
clined  8  points  to  9.25  cents.  '■'       ■  '  ■ 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  20  cents;  91 
score  19|  cents;  90  score  19  cents.      Wholesale  prices  No.l.  fresh  Am.  cheese 
at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies  13  to  13|  cents;  Young  Americas  lag-  to  13f  cents. 
Iholesal-e  prices  fresh-  eggs  mixed  colors  at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.): 
Specials  17  to  21  cents;  Standards  15  to  16  cents;  Firsts    14  to  14^-  cents, 
(Prepared  by  B.A.E.) 
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WHEA.T  The  world  wheat  conference,  attended  "by  delegates  from 

COHFEEEHCE         31  mtions.,  made  rapid  progress  yesterday  toward  an  agreement 
for  a  2-yoa.r  reduction  in  wheat  acreages  planted,  and  limita- 
tion of  wheat  exports,  says  a  United  Press    report  from  London.    The  Ameri- 
cans led  the  fight  for  early  approval  of  this  reduction,  which  they  insisted 
was  essential,  if  wheat  prices  are  to  he  raised  to  a  level  that  eventually 
will  show  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer.    The  delegates  in  two  lengthy  secret 
sessions  accepted  the  draft  of  such  an  agreement  hut  insisted  on  several 
reservations.    Tlie  first  sharp  test  will  come  Wednesday,  it  was  indicated, 
when  the  delegates  must  signify  if  thoy  are  ready  to  sign  on  hehalf  of  their 
respective  govcriiments. 


COLOMBIA  TRADE  The  first  of  the  special  trade  agreement  negotiations 

DISCUSSION         between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  "broad  program  to  stimulate  international 
business  opens  with  Colombia  today  at  the  State  Department.    Minister  Eabio 
Lozano  of  Colombia  will  meet  with  Undersecretary  Phillips  just  before  noon 
to  open  the  formal  negotiations.    The  general  relationship  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  is  typical  of  that  of  many  of  the  other  Latin-American 
republics.    Colombia  is  a  raw  material  producing  country  which  depends 
largely  upon  outside  sources  for  its  raanufactured  goods.    Besides  being  a 
country  with  one  crop — coffee — more  important  than  all  others,  Colombia 
has  defaulted  loans,  frozen  credits  and  the  necessity  for  strict  governmental 
econony  as  a -background  for  her  delegates  in  the  negotiations,     (A, P.) 


HEW  YORK  The  Hew  York  Assembly  last  night  followed  the  lead  of  the 

MILK  BILL  Senate  in  passing  a  bill  recommended  by  Governor  Lehman  to 

•appropriate  $75,000  for  the  milk  control  board,  with  $25,000 
specifically  allocated  for  an  investigation  of  the  spread  in  price  between 
what  the  farmer  receives  for  his  milk  and  what  the  consumer  is  compelled  to 
pay.      (Hew  York  Times.) 


REDUCE  The  Reconstruction  Einance  Corporation  board  of  directors 

LOAH  HATE  announced  yesterday  a  reduction  from  4|-  to  4  percent  in 

the  interest  rate  on  loans  for  the  refinancing  of  debts  of 
drainage,  irrigation  and  levee  districts.    A  fund  of  $50,000,000  is  available 
for  those  loans  and  approximately  150  applications  already  ha,ve  been  received. 
(Press.)   
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Grain  "Pegs"  "The  cui'ious  spectacle  of  the  world's  greatest  wheat 

futures  market  flat  on  its  "back  with  'peg  pcaralysis'  came 
to  at  least  a  temporary  end  Thursday  as  buyers  and  sellers  found  themselves 
ahle  to  agree  on  prices  within  the  range  fixed  "by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
officials  in  the  form  of  daily  fluctua.tion  limits,"  says  Bernard  Kilgore  in 
The  Fall  Street  Journal  for  Augast  19,    "...To  the  Nation's  elevator  men, 
cash  grain  dealers  and:  flo-ar  mill  operators  the  recent  standstill  at  Chicago 
carried  a  threat  no  less  real  than  the  one  which  that  group  generally  classed 
as  'speculators'  faced. ,. .When  trading  in  wheat  futures  in  the  United  States 
comes  to  a  halt  it  mee.ns  more  than  speculators  standing  around  with  no  'game* 
to  play.    It  means  more  than  "brokerage  house  accounts  'frozen'  and,  perhaps, 
bank  loans  on  grain  temporarily  in  that  same  condition.    The  real  havoc  is 
wrought  in  the  marketing  of  cash  grain — real  wheat,  in  other  words — and  its 
movement  from  farm  to  elevator,  from  elevator  to  mill,  and  from  mill  to  ware- 
house in  the  form  of  flour.    The  reason  for  th?.t  is  simply  this:  Practically 
all  the  Nation's  wheat  that  is  handled  or  processed  on  a  large  scale  is  hedged.. 
This  hedging  is  one  of,  the  cheapest  forms  of  insurance  in  the  world — especially 
if  one  assumes  that  speculators  as  a  group  lose  money,  on  balance,  in  the  long 
run.    Its  importance  to  the  cormiercial  grain  trade  is  to  be  seen  in  the  way 
that  wheat  movements  v;ere  checked  while  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  hang- 
ing up  in  the  air  on  its  pegs.,.. The  advantage  of  a  free  and  open  market  in 
such  a  commodity  as  v/heat,  no  matter  how  distressing  may  be  the  short-tem 
movements  up  and  down  as  the  result  of  quick  sMfts  in  'sentiment'  is  that 
it  at  least  allov/s  the  people  who  are  seeking  risks  to  assume  themi,  and  thus 
assist  those  who  v/ant  do  do  business  in  grain  on  a  protected  basis." 

Clonal  and  Dr.  Clement  G.  Bowers,  of  Liaine,  IT.Y.,  in  a  letter  to 

Botanical  Plorists  Exchange  (August  19)  defends  "Standardized  ?l|ii| 

Varieties  "         Names"  against  recent  criticisms  but  suggests  tliat  /  means 
of  insuring  greater  accuracy  in  the  naming  of  plants  propa- 
gated by  the  horticultural  trade"  the  next  revision  might  well  include  "the 
use  of  some  distinctive  symbol  with  each  plant  name    which  will  indicate 
whether  the  plant  is  a  'botanical  variety'  or  a  'clonal  variety '., .*Almest 
anything  that  vis  projagatod  vegetatively  instead  of  by  seed  is  a  clonal  vari  e- 
ty and  most  of  our  choicest  plants  are  in  this  class.    On  the  other  hand, 
sweet  peas  and  many  other  races, strains,  or  species  of  plants  commonly  propa- 
gated from  seeds  are  not  clonal  varieties.    Nearly  all  clons  are  hybrid  or 
highly  selected  in  nature  and  do  not  perpetuate  themselves  exactly  from  seed. 
They  are 'unfixed'  or,  as'  the  geneticists  say,   'heterozygous',  and  the  person 
who  plants  their  seeds  is  doomed  to  disappointment  if  he  expects  to  obtain 
progeny  duplicating  the  original  parent.    At  the  present  time  a  great  many 
seeds  and  seedlings  are  on  the  market  under  the  parental  name  which  should 
.properly  be  disseminated  only  as  grafted  or  divided  plantSc.The  argument 
may  be  raised  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  committee  on  nomenclature 
to  determine  which  varieties  were  clons  or  otherwise.     I  will  grant  that  in 
some  cases  this  information  will  not  be  available,  but  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  a  committee  of  experts  could  probably  quickly  designate  their  status. 
In  time,  I  believe,  a  complete  and  comprehensive  record  can  be  obtained  which 
will  be  well  worth  the  time  and  labor  spent.    And  I  believe  that  these  results 
would  justify  taking  the  first  step  now...," 
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Fyrethr-um  "Pyrethrm  is  "being  succjessiiLLly  cult.ivated  in  Kenya, 

in  Africa  Africa.    Considerable,  acreage, laas  been  gi-vcn  up  to  this  crop.. 

A  Kenya  Pyrethrum  Growers  Association  has  been  formed  and  the 
Agricultioral  Department  of  the  Kenya  Governmont  is  assisting  growers  by  pro- 
viding tested  seed  obtained  from  tho  Eotliamste'd  E2cpe rimental  Station  in  England, 
says  Soap  for  Au^t.    "The  plants  cultivated' in' Kenya  produce  a  prolific 
crop  of  flowers  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  estiraated  as  4,500  to  6,000  pounds. 
There  is  a  local  market  for  pyro thrum  amounting  -to  100,000  pounds  annually. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  tho  pyrethrum  content  of  the  flowers  is  high. 

Subsistence  In  its  departm.ent  The  leek, -the  New  Republic  for  August 

Earms  •  23  says:  "In  The' lliw"  Republic  of  August  9,  we  coramonted  on  the 

fact  that  the  Eedcral  Goverrunent  is  planning  to  spend  $2d,000,.-, 
OOC  "      for  'subsistence  farms',  pointing  out  that  this  money  gave  a  raagnifi- 
cont  opportunity  for  experiments  in  combining  industrial  with  £tgr i cul tur al 
activity.     It  is  excellent  news  that  the  man' who  has  been  chosen  to  super- 
vise this  work  is  M,  L.  Wilson.,.. He  is  in  touch  with  the  best  current  thout;ht 
of  the  city  and  regional  planning  movement,  and  his  background  insui'es  him 
against  any  simple  RoussoaM-liko  idealism  about  'thiee  acres  and  a  cow'.  Ho 
certainly  would  not  condono  any  ;-iacticc  of  merely  dumping    tho  unemployed  • 
on  hastily  improvised  squatters*  farms  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  raise  . 
their -own  vegetables  and  thereby  cutting  down  the  burden  on  tho  m-Unicipal 
relief  rolls,.,. The  dangers  in  such  a  program  are  of  course  apparent.  Among 
them  is  the  tendency  am.ong  employers,  unless  forcibly  prevented,  to  reduce 
wages  because  their  workers  have'  additior^al  sources  of  subsistence.  Another 
is  the  danger,  in  one-industry  towns,  that  workers  will  be  tied  to  tho  land 
and  exploited  by  their  employers  because  of  this  fact.    Tlio  presence  of  lAr, 
Wilson  at  the  head  of  Uncle  Sam's  experiment  is.  probably  as  good  a  guarantee 
as  possible  that  these '  dangers  will  be  averted,':' 

April-June  In  his  "Review. of  the  Second  Quarter  of  1933,"  in  The 

Business  Review  of  Economic  Statistics  (August  15),        L,  Crum 

says  that" for  the  first  time  since  the  great  depression  began," 
the  general  business  curve    took  in  the  second  quarter  "the  sort  of  turn  which 
.customarily  initiates  a  cyclical ' revival  in  business.    Tha,t  the  upturn  was  ih 
fact  cyclical  ce.n  not  now  be  known  with  assurance,  because  it    was  at  least 
partly  artificial  in  character.    By  tho  close  of  the  first  quarter  the  basis 
had  been  laid  for  a  cyclical  revival  in  business  through  natural  forces — forces 
exclusive  of  artificial  stimulants  administered  by  public  authority — and  there 
can  bo  littlQ  question  that  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  advance  from  Mcirch 
to  June  was  nat-'oral  and  healthy.    During  the  second  quarter,  ho?/ever,  and  with 
increasing  strength  as  tho  quarter  drew  to  a  close,  business  felt  tho  artiii- 
cial  stimulus  of  prospective  inflation  or  currency  depreciation.    Hot  only 
did  this  affect  the  dollar  volume  of  business  through  the  advaiioc  of  commodity 
prices,  which  responded  in  the  customary  way  to  the  prospect  of  inflation. 
In  addition  it  contributed  emphatically  to  the  revival  in  the  physical  volume 
of  business,  tlirough  the  desire  of  enterprise  to  replenish  and  enlarge  stocks 
of  goods  before  inflation  should  bring  ris|,ng  costs.    Before  the  end  of  the 
quarter  also,  certain  o  ther  major  artificial  factors  were  talcing  definite  shape 
chiefly  the  legislation  concerning  farm  relief  and  industirial  recovery  and  the 
public  vrorks  program..,," 
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A-ug.  21.— Livestock  at  CM Slaughter  cattle  calves  and  vealers,  steers- 
900-1300  lbs  good  and  choiccB  $5.50-$7 .40 cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers  550- 
750. Its  good  and  choice  $4.75-$6,25;  vealers  gopd  and  choice  $6.25-$7.50; 
feeder  and  stockcr  steers  500-1050  l"bs  good  and  choice  $4.50-$5.50.  Hogs: 
'160-200  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4.o0-$4.65;  200-250-  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.30- 
$4.65;  ,250-350  lbs  good  and  choice  $3.50-$4.40;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs 
good  and  choice  $3.25-$4;l0.     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  larabs  good  and  choice 
90  lbs  down  $6.75-$7.65. 

Grain:  Uo.l.  d.noospr.  wheat,*  MinnoaiD  86-5/8 — 88-5/8;  Ho. 2  hd.  \vr,*  K.C. 
81-82-|t  Chi.  86t-87;  llo.l.  vv.wh,  Portland  67-68  He. 2  am.d^ar,*  Minneap  32|-  • 
85|;  Ho. 2  rye,  Minn.eap  67-69;  Ho, 2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  50-50|-;  Ho.  3  yellow  ' 
Chi.  52f ;  Ho. 3  Tfnite  oats,  Llinneap  33-l/8— 34-1/8 ;     K.C.     33-34|:;  Chi.  34r-36; 
Spec.  Ho. 2  barley,  Minneap  59-61;'  Ho.  1  flaxseed,  Minneap  $1.87|-$1.89f-. 

H.J.  sacked  cobbler  potatoes  ranged' $2-$2. 50  in  eastern  cities;  $2.10 
f.o.b..  northern  and  central  points.    L.I.  sack-od'  stock  $2-$2.60  in  city  inarkets. 
Idaho  .sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $2,o.^0-$2".55  He'br.cobbi;  •.s  $2.40-$2.45  and  Wash. 
Russet  JuxMrJcs  $2.60-$2.65  carl^:;  sales  in  Chi,    Ss.otern  Elberta  peaches  brought 
75-$3.25  per  6  bask,  crate  in  oas-corn  cities.     111.  31bertas  $1.25-$2  per  bu. 
bask,  in  Chi.    H.Y.  yellow  orjtohs  75-$l  per  50  lbs  sack  in  H.Y.C.  Calif,  yel- 
lows $1,10-$1,15  in  Chi.    Md.  and  Del,  Jersey  type  swoctpotatocs  $2,50-$3,25 
per  bbl.  in  H.Y.C.    Miss,  and  Tonn.  Hancy  Halls  $1,50-$1.60  per  b-u,  hamper  in 
Middle  West,    Eastern  vo.rious  varieties  of  apples,  Ho.l  2^-  in,  rain.75-i^l  per 
bu.  bask,  in  H.Y.C, 

Average  price  Middl"ing  spot  cotton  in  tho,  ten  designated  markets  declined 
1    point  to  8.99  cents  per  lb.  ,  On  the  corr. spending  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  7.37  cents.    October  fut^ore  contracts  on  tho  H,Y.  Cotton  Excliango 
declined  2  points  to  9.38  cent;-!,  and  on  tho  Hew  Orleans  Cooton  Exchange  de- 
clined 5  poin"6.s  to  9.33  cents, 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  H.Y,:  92  score  21^  cents;  91 
score.  21  cents;  90  score  20|' cents.    Wholesale  prices  Ho.l.  fresh  Aia.  cheese 
at  "H.Y. :  Elats,  not  q^loted;  Single  Daisies  13  to  13|-  cents;  Yo-ong  Americas  - 
13f-13|  cents.      Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mixed  colors  at  H.Y.  (Ur nor  Barry 
.  Co..  quot.):  Specials  17  to  21  cents;  Standards  15  to  16  cu,nts;  Firsts  14^  cents. 
(Prepared  by  B.A.E.)  '  ■ 
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WHEAT  The  world  wheat  coiiforence  coramittees  reported  consider- 

COIIFEREITCE         ahle  progress  last  night  after  a  day  oi  deliberation  on  the 

prohlens  of  establishing  an  international  wheat  advisory 
hoard  and  methods  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  importing  na,tions'  agree- 
ment to  boost  prices,  the  Associated  Press  reports  from  London.    The  full 
conference  will  today  hear  replies  from  the  various  governments  which  are 
asked  to  join  in  the    agreement.    A  number  of  delegates  expect  definite 
results  this  week.    Importers  arc  called  upon  to  reduce  barriers  to  wheat 
exports,  to  prevent  increase  in  their  domestic  consumption,  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  their  bread  and  to  reduce  customs  tariffs  accordingly  as  the 
world  price  rises.    Tlie  proposed  agrocmont  would  commit  these  nations  to 
the  statement  that  they  "are  prepared  to  begin  such  ad.iuistmcnt  of  customs 
tariffs  v^rhcn  the  international  price  bi  wheat  reaches  and  maintains  for  a 
specified  period  an  average  price  to  be  fixed" .    The  committee  studying 
price  V7as  understood  to  have  largely  occupied  its  time  with  discussions  as 
to  whether  the  figures  should  be  fixed  in  gold.    It  was  understood  that  many 
delegates  were  adamant  that  the  figure  be  expressed  in  gold  terms. 


SLEEPIilG' 

SICKIIESS  Further  to  aid  Saint  Louis  in  what  now  is  recognized  as 

"the  largest  outbrealc  of  sleeping  sickness  ever  reported  in 
the  world  in  any  one  given  place** ,  the  Public  Health  Service 
yesterday  dispatched  a  third  scientific  expert  from  Washington,  Dr.  L.  L. 
Williams,  Jr.,  medical  entomologist,  to  join  Dr.  J.  P.  Leake  and  Dr.  Charles 
Armstrong.    Looke,  reporting  to  Washington  tliat  ho  felt  sure  the  epidemic 
spread  was  not  due  to  water,  but  that  ho  was  not  sure  he  coiild  exclude  in- 
sects as  a  cause,  asked  for  Williams,  v/hose  specialty  is  insects  as  dissem- 
inators of  disease.    The  Public  Health  Service  also  sent  16  monkeys  from  its 
National  Institute  of  Health.    Sight  more  will  be  sent  from  How  York.    (A. P.) 


OREG-OH  Great  forest  fires  spread  over  the  Oregon  coast  country 

FOREST  FIRES      last  night,  cau.sing  devastation  estimated  in  the  millions, 

sa,ys  a,  Portland  dispatch.    As  smoke  screened  large  areas, 
preventing  axcurate  estimations  of  destruction,  the  estensive  Stimson  log- 
ging operations  in  the  Scroggins  Valley  fs^cod  virt^aaJ  extermination.  Flames 
advanced  on  a  stand  of  timber  which  would  have  lasted  the  mill  a  generation, 
ITearly  2,000  men  battled  the  Wilson  River  fire,  described  by  State  Forester 
Lynn  Cronemiller  as  the  worst  in  Oregon's  history.    Several  hundred  others 
attempted  to  control  three  incendiary  fires  as  the  blazes  raced  into  the  moun- 
tains, borne  along  by  a  gale.    The  high  winds  carried  a  spot  fire  several 
miles  toward  the  coast,  talcing  it  to  within  18  miles  of  the  city  of  Tilla- 
mook,   Tlio  fire  fighters  wore  mostly  young  members  of  the  Civilian  Consorva- 
tioii  Corps.    Much  wild  life  iias  perished.    (A, P.) 
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Pood  Index  The  Weekly  Pood  Index,  conpiled  "by  Lun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc., 

lost  ancthei'  4  cents  dturing  tlie  past  -veek,  following  a  drop  of 
2  cents  in  tlae  week  preceding.    This  niarks  a  total  of  17  cents,  or  8,2  per- 
cent, from  the  high  point  of  July  18.     This  week's  index  registers  $1.91, 
against  $1,94  in  the  pre'/ious  vjcci-:  and  $1.75  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year.    As  coraoarod  -rrith  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  rise  of  9,1  percent  shown, 
while  the  gain  over  the  Pchriiary  low  is  28. 2  percent.    Steers  was  the  only 
coEimodity  tc  advance  this  week,  while  declines  were  recorded  in  floior,  whea,t, 
corn,  oats,  "barley,  oellieB,  lard,  butter,  cottonseed  oil,  eggs,  hogs  and 
lainbs.     (Washington  Post,  Aii^ast  22.) 

"Heavy"  Water  Tlie  new  heavy  water,  oiie  of  science's  latest  discoveries, 

and  Germination  prevents  the  sprouting  of  seeds  and  may  actually  kill  them, 
Prof.  Gilbert  il.  Le'.vj.s  of  the  University  of  California  lias 
discovered  throiagh  the  first  biochemical  ex;periments  made  with  the  double- 
weight  hydrogen  isotope.    Using  minute  tobacco  seeds,  Prof.  Lewis  put  some 
of  them  in  tiny  tost  tubes  that  contained  ordinary  water.    Others  he  put  in 
tubes  of  the  special  heavy  water  containing  O'lly  double-weight  hydrogen.  The 
seeds  in  ordinary  t/ atcr  sprouted.    Tliose  in  the  new  hoa-;^'  water  did  not. 
Prom  theoretical  considerations,  Prof.  LcY/if-  predicted  th^t  water  made  with 
the  hoBivy  hydrogen  would  not  supiDort  life  and  v;ould  be  lethal  to  higher  organ- 
isms.   This  ?/a,s  the  first  chance  to  test  his  theory.    Prof.  Lewis  is  now  deter- 
mining whether    the  seadi;  placed  in  heavy  water  were  merely  inliibited  or  actu- 
ally killed.      (Science  Service  report,  August  11.) 

Pertilizer  "The  code  sr.bmitted  to  iIRA  by  the  National  Pertilizer 

Industry  Association  cov'- rs  primarily  the  mixed  fertilizer  and  super- 

and  HSA  phosphate  industries  in  all  their  relationships  but  other  fer- 

tilizer materials  ;.-.ro  dealt  vvdth  to  the  extent  that  their  dis- 
tribution affects  the  prod-ioction  industry,"  says  Paul  Wooton,  Washington 
correspondent  of  Chomical^ibtailurgicr.l  Snginocring,  in  the  Axig-ast  iB.sue . 
"It  is  the  hop>c  of  the  code  comciittoo  that  the  draft  will  be  satisfactory 
to  other  closely  associated  groups  such  as. nitrogen,  potash,  rock  phosphate, 
and  sulphur  industries, ,,  ,One  r.f  Uie  most  significant  provisions  of  the  code 
provides  for  a  volinitary  plon  for  reducing  the  number  of  grades  offered  for 
sale.    If  this  provision  is  adopted,  the  producers  in  each  State  or  zone  would 
select,  in  conforonce  with  State  or  Pcdcral  agric\iltrjral  officials,  a  libt 
of  grades  to  bo  registered  and  sold,  after  v.hich  the  sale  of  other  trades 
would  be  considered  an  unfair  trade  practice.    T].ic  sale  of  special  formulas 
vrould  be  permitted  when  ma,do  on  buna,  fide  orders  if  adequate  additional  charge 
is  made  for  idxing  or  for  special  ingredients.    Sale  by  a^iy  producer  of  two 
grades  for  lawns  and  gardens  in  packages  not  to  exceed  100  pounds  would  be 
prohibited. " 

Surplus  flieat  Winthrop  W.  Case,  writing  on  "Short  Wheat  Crop  Brings  Only 

Temporary  Relief:  Surplus  Problem  Remains"  in  The  Annalist, 
August  11,   says:  "A  doxsestic  wheat  crop  placed  at  only  500  million  bushels 
by  the  Ao^-ast  10  estimate,  the  smallest  since  1893  and  some  200  millions  short 
of  domestic  needs,  seom.3  now  likely  to  eliminate  completely  the  heavy  surplus 
stocks  that  for  five  years  'mvc  hung  over  the  domestic  mp.rkcts  and  sent  prices 
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down  to  Tjnprecedented  levels^  .  It  is  even  possible  that  in  some  areas  imports 
may  "be  necessary,  although  tlioy  will  hardly  "be ,  reqiLiirod  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.    O?hose  surplus  stocks  tliat  have  so  depressed  prices  in  the  last  few 
years  have  "been  the  result  essentially  of  two  a,dversc  influences,  unusually 
large  crops  and  steadily  declining  exports ...  .Tlie  administration,  through 
Secretary  Wallace,  has  faced  the  prohlom.  frarkly ,  however  much  one  may  ques- 
tion the  solution  proposed,  temporarily  ohscurcd  though  it  hao  hocn  hy  the 
small  crop.    A  definite  and  considcrc?,l)lc!  reduction  of  output,  hov^^ever,  seems 
absolutely  inescapable  in  the  future.     In  the  past  it  could  com.e  ahout  only 
through  the  lowering  of  prices  to  a  point  that  would  force  the  retirement 
of  a  sufficient  acreage.    The  price  of  such  a  success  in  the  impoverishment 
not  only  of  marginal  producers.,  but  of  the  qntirc  agricultural  community,  and 
the  repercussions  on  business  and  thd  fimncial  strucutro,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.    Wo  ha,vc  seen  it  demonstrated  in  the  last  jTew  years.    The  process  vroxild 
merely  bo  more  dravm  out  and  more  prostrating.    In  the  face  of  such  e,  price 
the  objective  of  the  administration  has  much  to  commend  it;  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  readjustment  that  must  in  any  case  take  place,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
localize  the  disturbance,  leaving  the  country  otherwise  healthy  and  able  to 
pay  the  cost.    The  practicability  of  the  particular  steps  taken  is  another 
inatter,  regarding  which  one  may  well  have  doubts,-.  But  it  is  not  to  be  for-' 
g-otton  that  the  only  alternative  to  an  'artificial'  plan  of  some  sort  is  a 
readjustment  that  will  cripple  the  whole  couJitry  for  an  indefinite  period, 
with  consequences  of  social  change  and  disruption  that  are  quite  uni^redict— 
able." 

Potash  from  Potash  for  fertilizers  can  be  m-ade  econom.ically  as  a  by- 

Portland  Cement  product  of  portland  cement  man-af acture .    Estimates  from  work 

done  on  a  plant  scale  by  the  ITorth  American  Cement  Corpora- 
tion at  Hagerstown,  Md, ,  indicate  for  a  5,000-barrel  capacity  plant  there 
may  be  $75,000  a  year  of  new  by-prodtict  income  thus  made  available.  This 
would  mean  $5,000,000,000  a  year  of  now  income  and  potash  (KgO)  equal  to  15 
porcent  of  the  Nation's  needs,  if  all  plants  that  could  employ  the  process 
should  adopt  it.    Cement  clirJiier  is  invariably  made  from  mixtures  containing  - 
potash.    Prom  a  third  to  a  half  of  this  component  volatilizes  in  normal  opera- 
tion and  contributes  to  the  dust  nuisance.    With  dust  recovery  by  the  new 
process,  the  coarse  part  is  returned  to  the  kiln  and  the  fine  contains  the 
vaporized  potash  combined  vdth  s^olphur  from  the  fuel  as.  .potassium  sulphate, 
which  is  the  preferred  fertilizer  chemical.    Incidentally,  control  of  the  dast 
makes  for  peace  v;ith  the  neighbors — and  the  public  authorities.    The  Western 
Precipita-tion    Company  has  made  this  development  possible  with  its  Multiclonc 
dust  separator,  a  multiple  cyclone,  segregating  coarse  and  fine  dusts.  A 
Cottrell  precipitator  is  also  used  to  retain  the  finest  suspended  material. 
Numerous  cement  plants  are  considering  the  new  equipment.  (BusinessWeek, 
August  12.) 

-Boer  and  "A  survey  among  various  hotels  throughout  the  land  shows 

Dairy  Products  that  the  sale  of  beer  has  had  little  effect  on  the  cons-ump-- 
tion  of  dairy  products,  except  in  adding  s-omewhat  to  cheese 
consumption,  now  that  the  beer  bujsincss  has  had  time  to  become  an  established 
part  of  the  hotel  ser^vice.    People  who  drank  milk  ana  ate  ice  cream  before 
beer  was  offered  continue  to  drintt:    milk  and  eat  ice  cream  just  about  as  usual 
(The  Dairy  World,  August.) 
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Market  Quotations 

Axig.  22. — Livestock  at  Chi.:  Slaughter  cattle  calves  and  vealcrs,  steers 
900^1300  lbs  good  and  choice  $5.50-$7.40;  cows  good  $3,50-$4.50;  heifers  550- 
750  Itis  good  and  choice  $4.75-$6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6.25-$7.50; 
feeder  and  stpcker, steers  500-1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4,50-$5.50.  Hogs: 
160-2GO  nDS^$4.25i>i.B8;  200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4.25-$4.60;  250-550 
Ids  good  and  choice  $3.50-$4.40;  slaughter  pigs  100-130    Ihs  good  and  choice 
$3.25-[|)4.10.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  down 
$6.75-$7,85. 

Grain:  Uo,  1,  d.  no.  spr,  wheat,*  Minnoap  87-|~89|-;  Uo.2  hd.  v/r,*  K.C. 
83^-84;  Chi.  86|-87;  Uo.l  w.wh.  Portland  69;  ITo.ldur.  l^uluth  83-1/8— 86-1/8 ; 
Ho. 2  rye,  Minneap  70|-72|;  lTo.2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  50-51;  iTo.3  yellow  Chi. 
52i-52-|;  No. 3  white  oats,  Minneap  33-1/8 — 34-1/8;  K.C.  34-35-|;  Chi.  34-36; 
Spec.  Ho.  2  barley,,  Minneap  61-63;  Ho.l  flaxseed,  Minnoap  $1.88-$1.91. 

H.J.  sacked  cobbler  potatoes  $2.15-$2.55  per  100  lbs  in  city  markets.  L.I, 
sacked  stock  $2.25-$2.60  in  the  East.     Idaho  sacked  Bliss  Trimphs  $2.50-$2.60 
carlot  sales  in  Chi.    H.Y.  yellow  onions  75-$l  per  50  lb  sack  in  the  East.  111. 
yellows  60-80  in  Chi.    H.C.  Jersey  type  sweotpotatoes  75  per  bu.  bask,  in  H.Y.C. 
Miss,  and  Tenn.  Hancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.50  in  the  Middle  West.    Eastern  various 
varieties  of  apples,  Ho.  1  2^  in.  min..  ranged  75-$l  in  city  markets. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  mari£ets  advanced 
12  points  to  9.11  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  7.41  conts,    October  futuxe  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  9.52  cents,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change advanced  13  points  to  9.46  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  H.Y.:  92  score  22-^  cents;  91 
score  21-|  cents;  90  score  21^  cents.    Wholesale  prices  Ho.l  fresh^Am.  cheese 
at  H.Y.:  Single  Daisies  13  to  13|  cents;  Young  Americas  13-|  to  13f  cents. 
Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mixed  colors  at  H.Y.  (Urncr  Barry  Co.  quot.)  - 
Specials  17  to  21^  cents;  Standards  15  to  16^-  cents;  firsts  14|  cents. 
(Prepared  byB.A.E.) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Pi:ess  SeryiGe,  Office,  or  Inforijiatioji,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news'  of  importance.  . 
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DSFIIJE  WA  The  National  industrial  Recovery  Adininistration,  says  the 

LABOR  CLAUSE     Washington  Post,  last  night  wiped  the  terms  "open  shop"  and 
"closed  shop"  from  its  dictionary  and  ruled  that  all  indus- 
trial codes  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  recovery  act  guaranteeing  . 
employees  the  right  of  " collective  "bargaining" ,    Tliis  was  set  forth  in  a 
statement  signed  by  Gen,  Hugh  S,  Johnson,  administrator,  and  Donald  R.  Rich-  . 
berg,  general  counsel  of  the  recovery  administration.    Leaders  of  anti-u:aion 
■industries,  such  as  steel,  parts  of  the  coal  and  the  automobile  industries, 
have  sought  to  have  written  into  codes  provisions  guaranteeing  their  right 
to  continue  so-called  "open  shop"  employment  policies,  despite  the  law's 
guarantee  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.    Such  provisions  may  not 
b©  ws'itton  into  any  code.  General  Johnson  and  Mr.  Richberg  said.  Neither 
does  the  law  require  any  employer  to  agree  to  any  particular  contract  with 
any  particular  organization,  the-  statement  said.    "If  there  is  any  dispute 
in  a  particular  case  over  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  employees  of 
their  own  choosing,  the  WA  will  offer  its  services  to  conduct  an  im.partial 
investigation  and,  if  necessary,  a  secret  ballot  to  settle  the  question." 


COTTON  A  conference  of  southern  senators  and  commissioners  of 

CONFERENCE  agriculture  and  anyone  else  interested,  August  28,  in  Birming- 
-  CALLED  ham,  Ala,,  to  draft  a  1934  cotton  production  control  program, 

was  called  late  yesterday  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Harry  D.  Wilson,   says  a  report  from  Baton  Rouge.    Wilson,  president  of  the 
Cotton  States  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  said  he  was  cooperating  with 
Sor^tor  J,.  H.  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  in  promoting  the  conference. 


CHINESE  '  Although  the  Yellow  River  floods  in  the  past  two  weeks 

J'DOOD  have  taken  a  tremendous  toll  in  lives  and  property  in  the 

Honan  Province,  southern  Hopei  and  Shantung,  danger  of  disas- 
ter reaching  greater  proportions  appeared  yesterday  to  be  past,  according  to 
a  Peiping  dispatch  to  the  Associated  Presis.__  . 


i^WER  Insolvencies  at  this  period  usually  are  at  tho  low  point 

EAILURES  of  the    year,  the  press  reports,  and  not  only  does  that  seem 

to  apply  to  .1933,  but  the  reduction  from  the  early  months  of' 
the  year  is  very  much  greater  than  in  most  other  yo;^rs.    Business  failures 
in  the  United  States,  appearing  in  the  records  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  for 
the  week  ended  August  10,  were  349  in  number,  as  compared  with  352  and  333, 
respectively,  for  the  two  preceding  weeks  and  650  a  year  ago. 
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Canadian  An  Ottawa  dispatch  says  a  tureau  of  statistics  crop 

Wheat  report  issued  Tuesday  said  Canadian  crop  conditions  in  the 

prairie  provinces  showed  that  another  week  of  clear  hot 
weather,  "broken  only  hy  local  showers,  has  enabled  farmers  in  the  southern 
districts  to  make  rapid  progress  in  threshing.    The  report  said  crops  in 
northern  Saskatchewan  and  Albert  a  had  ■boon  rushed  to  maturity  so  that  cut- 
ting will  he  general  this  week,  (Press.) 

Farmers'  Stockholders  of  the  Jp.rmors'  National  Grain  Corporation, 

National  huge  cooperative  laarketing  agency,  ,  wore  told  Tuesday  that 

Grain  the  corporation  incoi-red  a  Ions  of  about  $500,000  for  the  last 

Corporation       year,  but  that  its  position  was  good,  the  Ascociated  Press 

roports  from  Chicago.    Officials  of  the  corporation  declared 
reports  that  the  company  vrould  seek  a  large  I'ederal  Moan  or  might  cease  opera- 
tions were  "ridiculous".    They  said  the  large  volume  of  business  transacted 
last  year  was  indicative  of  the  need  for  the  corporation. 

Pasteurization  "....The  progressive  pasteurizing  plant  buys? only  quality 

of  Milk  milk  and  then  pasteurizes  it  for  the.  safety  that  the  modern 

day  housewife  is' demanding.    Tor  one  thing,  not  everyone  who 
produces  milk  can  afford  a  pasteurizing  plant.... and  as  it  has  been  proven 
time  and  time  again  it  is  the  small  producer  who  is  the  chief  offender  in 
the  matter  of  sanitation,  elimination  of  all  but  those  financially  and  morally 
responsible  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    Again  laws  which  demand  pas- 
teurization narrow  down  the  inspection. field  so  that  real  inspections  can  be 
made  and  the  health  of  the  public  can  be  protected.    Gity  and  town  officials 
know  where  the  pasteurization  plants  are.    Tlio  public  can  readily  find  them 
and  inspect  the  plants  themselves  if  they  desire.    So,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
tection offered  by  pasteurization,  codes  that  domand  the  pasteurization  of 
milk  ihsm-e,  indirectly,  fresher  and  cleoj'iorrmilk.    Pasteurization  is  coming. 
As  yet,  to  be  sure,  the  cities  requiring  paste-arization  are  large  ones,  but 
this  is  natural.    The  need  for  protection  is  perhaps  greater.    Then,  too, 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally  have  their  origin  in  the 
larger  areas  of  population.    But  such  movements  spread  in  ever-widening 
circles  and  the  millc  plant  owner  or  manager  who  goes  to  sleep  over  the  sub- 
ject of  pasteurization  will  wako  up  to  find  that  the  wave  has  reached  the 
city  and    that  nothing  he  can  do  will  stop  it.    The  seller  of  raw  milk  is 
doomed  unless  he  changes  his  ways  and  installs  a  pastourizing  plant.    He  imy 
go  on  for  three  years.... or  five..,«or  in  some  isolated  commxmities  even  for 
another  ten  years.    But  eventually  he  will  be  compelled  to  pasteurize  if  he 
wishes  to  sell..."     (Southern  Dairy  Products  Jouiaral,  August.) 

Missouri  Tlie  National  Forest  Association,  comprising  land  ovvners 

Land  Plan  in  a  dozen  or  more  Missouri  Ozark  counties,  are  holding  dis- 

trict meetings,  to  demand  repeal  of  a  Missouri  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  Federal  Government  acquiring  more  than  25,000  acres  of  land  in  any 
one  county.    At  Salem,  Mo.,  such  a  meeting  was  attendad  by  500  land  owners.. 
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Carter  M.  Buford,  Missouri  State  Senator,  said  that  ho  would  gTjarantee  present 
restrictions  would  be  removed  at  the  next  session  of  the  Missouri  legislature. 
Plans  are  "being  formulated  to  "bring  aho^it  a  sale  of  several  million  acres  of 
cutover  hill  land  to  the  Government  at  aroi^nd  $1  a^  acre.    Most  of  this  land 
is,  tax  delinquent, and  owners  would  "be  glad  to  part  with  their  eqtiity  for  lit- 
tle or  iiothing.    In  return  for  the  G-overnment  carrying  out  reforestation  pro- 
grams in  areas  purchased, "back  taxes  will  "be  waived,  a,ccording  to  present  pro- 
gram.     (Wall  Street  Journal,  August  23.)  .  , 

Waterfowl  "During  the  seasons  1931  and  1932  waterfowl  had  reached  the 

in.  1933  lowest  point  on  record,     through  ciilmi nation  of  urifavora"ble 

.conditions,  including  serious  and  long-continued  droughts  in 
many  of  the  most  important  northwestern  breeding  areas.    This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  hunting  season  to  a  single  month  in  1931,  and  to  two 
months  in  1932.    Many,  species  are  still  at  a  seriously  low  e"b"b,  "but  the  status 
of  waterfowl  on  the  whole  is  slightly  "better  than  in  1931.    This  is  due  to_ 
some  increase  in  snow  and  rainfall,  consequent  improvement  in  the  food  supply, 
and  to  saving  the  "breeding  stock  "by  reducing  the  kill  during  the  last  two 
seasons.    This  statement,  it  should  he  emphasized,  is  "based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  present  with  1931,  the.  poorest  season  that  we  have  ever  experienced. 
Some  areas  normally  favorable  for  waterfowl  ha-ve  shown  good  concentrations  of 
birds, .. .These  local  concentrations  of  ducks  and  geese  might  easily  give  the 
impression  that  the  birds  were  generally  more  abundant  than  was  actually  the 
case..,."     (Editorial,  Hunter  Trader  Trapper,  September.) 

Patents  and  When  a,  Government  employee  does  research,  even  as  part 

Federal  of  his  regular  employment,  and  it  results  in  a  pa-tentable 

Employees  invention,  he  may  personally  exploit  the  results  for  private 

profit.    The  Supreme  Court  has  thus  spoken,  and  there  is  no 
higher  tiuthority.  .  This  is  an  amazing  decision  with  the  justice  of  which 
many  may  quarrel.     Certainly  most  industrial  executives  are  going  to  shoare 
the. judgment  of  the  minority  of  the  Court  which  held  that  the  results  of 
Governinent  investigations  belong  to  all  the  public  without  question  or  with- 
out_  right  of  iE:terfere::ce  by  the  individual  Govenmient  worker.    But  we  must 
remember  th^at  this  was  a  minority  finding  and  that  the  majority  judgment  of 
the  Court  prevails.    Some  observers,  including  competent  attorneys,  appear 
to  have  confused  this  case  affecting  Goverrjnent  employees  with  other  lower 
court  decisions  bearing  on  the  contract  rights  of  employees  of  private  cor- 
porations.   In  the  latter  cases,    there  has  been  an  evident  desire  of  the 
courts  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  employer  to  cover  pa-tentable  inventions 
even  when  the  conditions  of  employment  did  not  altogether  specifically  pro- 
vide for  ownership  of  such  discoveries.    Whatever  may  be  the  significance 
ultimately  of  this  trend,  it  does  not  affect  the  matter  of  inventions  re- 
sulting from  industrial  research  by  the    Eederal  Goverrjnent.    Only  new  legis- 
lation by  Congress  can  protect  industry  against  exploitation  by  individtial 
Government  v/orkers  who  may  cho^sg  to  exercise  the  rights  thoroughly  defined 
for  them  in  this  Supreme  Court yf^  iuch  a  new  law  is  greatly  needed.     It  should 
be  drafted  and  submitted  to  a  wide  variety  of  interested  critics.    Then  it 
should  be  introduced  into  Congress  and  vigorously  pressed  for  enactment  next 
winter,    (Editorial  Chcmica-1  and  Mctall-urgical  Engineei-ing,  August. ) 
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Market  (Quotations 

Aug.  23. — Livestock  at  CM.:  Slaughtor  cattle  calves  and  vealers,  steers 
900-1300  llDS  good  and  choice  $5.50-$7.40;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers  DoO- 
750  Its  good  and  choice  $4.75-$6,25;  ve-.lers  good  and  choice  $5.25-$7.50; 
feeder' and  stockor  steers  500-1050    lbs  good  and  choice  $4.50-$5.50.  Hogs: 
160-200  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4.25-$4.60;  200-250  Ids  good  and  choice  $4.30- 
$4.60;  250-350  Ihs  good  and  choice  $5.50-$4.45;  slaughter  pigs  lQO-130  Ihs 
good  and  choice  $3.25-$4.10.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice 
90  lbs  down  $6.50-$7.50. 

Grain:  No.l  d.no.  spr.  wheat,*  Miuneap  87-3/8—89-3/8;  lTo.2  hd.wr,*  K.C. 
86-86|;  Chi.  3^^;  St.  Louis  90|;  No. 2  s.r.wr,  St.  Loius  91;  No.l  w.v/h.  Port- 
land 70;  iTo.2  a^.d-cir,*  Minneap  83-86;  lTo.2  rye,  Minneap  72|-74|;  No. 2  yellow 
corn,  K.C.  51-52;  St.  Louis  53-54;  No. 3  yellow,  Chi.  52-|-53;  No, 5  white  oats, 
Minneap  33-7/8—34-7/8;  K.C.  35|-36t;  Chi.  35|-36-|;     St.  Louis  36-|-37;  Spec. 
No. 2  barley,  Minneap  63-66;  No .Iflsiiseed,  Minneap  $1.87-$1.90. 

L.I.  and  N.J.  sacked  cobbler  potatoes  iranged  $2.25-$2.65  per  100  lbs  in 
eastern  cities.     Idaho  sacked  Bliss  Tri^-anphs  $2.50-$2.65  and  liusset  Burbanics 
|2.50-$2.65  co.rlot  sales  in  Chi.    Mass.  and  N.Y.  yellow  onions  75-#1.10  per 
50  lb  sack  in  consuming  centers.     Calif,  stock  $1-$1,25  in  Chi.    Va.  Jersey 
type  swectpotatoes  $3.75  per  bbl.  in  the  East.      N.C.  $3.50-$3.75  in  Pitts- 
burgh.   Miss,  and  Tenn.  Nancy  Ealls  epl.25-$1.50  vcr  bu.  hanper  in  Middle  West 
N.Y.  and  Penr  .  Wealthy  apples  No.  1  2|-  in.  min.  60-90  per  bu.  bask,  in  N.Y.C. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  nine  markets  declined  16  points, 
Gorqpared  v/ith  averag:;  of  ten  the  day  before,  to  8.95  cents  per  lb.  '-'^cxo^irs 
corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  7.91  cents.    October /fufurS' 
contracts  on  the  N.Y.  Cotton  Ercha.ngo  declined  17  points  to  9^35  cents,  and 
on  the  Novr  Orlnr.ns  Cotton  'Sxchen^G  de-linod  14  points  to  9.52  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  22g-  cents;  91 
score  22  cents;  90  score  21-g-  cents.    Wholesale  prices  No.  1    fresh  Am.  cheese 
at  N.Y.:    Single  Daisies  13  to  13|  cents;  Young  Americas  13-|-  to  13f  cents. 
Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mized  colors  at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.): 
Specials  17^-  to  22  cents;  Standards  15^-  to  17  cents;  firsts  14f  to  15  cents. 
(Prepared  by  B.A.S.) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,' UAitedT States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!i  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  .or  disapproval, of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.  . 
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WEEAT  Demands  "by    Soviet  RiisBia  threatened  yesterday  to  Toreak 

COIIIIEREIJCB         up  the  world  wheat  conference,  in  session  here  seeking  inter- 
t   national  accord  on  acreage  rediicticns  and  price  raising,  says 
a  United  Press  report  from  London.    Eussian  representatives  accepted,  in 
principle,  the  suggestion  they  restrict  ■  exxjorts  for  the  next  two  years  hut 
demanded  an  annual  export  quota  of  90 j 000, 000  "bushels  a  year.    This  was  twice 
as  much  as  the  exporting  countries,  including  t?ae  United  States,  were  willing 
to  concede.    ^Scviot  Russia's  adlierenco  to  the  world  wheat  accord  admittedly 
was  essential:  to  success.    The  Soviet  delegates  talked  to  officials  at  Mos- 
cow several  times  today,  and  delegates  were  hopeful  they  would  agree  to  cut  - 
down  their  export  demands  a.nd  permit  initialing  of  the  pact. 


I^IUIT  2  The  Netherlands  Government  yesterday -decided  to  set  up\a 

COHTROL  ?  monopoly  which  will  control  all- frmt  imports  into  Holland, 

the  Associated  Press  reports.    The  ohject  is  to  protect  Dutch 
fruit  growers  from  the  dumping  of  fruit  frorii  Canada.,  California  and  Italy. 
High  import  duties  also  will  he  imposed. 


I^LASKETIUG  llea,rly  100,000  little  pigs  went  to  market  yesterday,  -says 

LITTLE  PIGS       a  Chicago  report  hy  the  Associated  Press.    There  were  throe 

times  as  many^Wednesday  when  the  first  shipments  arrived  -under- 
the  Government's  corn- hog' plan  to  give  the  farmer  a  nev/  deal.    The  plan  calls 
for  the  purchase  within  forty  days  of  4,000,000  pigs  under  one  hujidred  poijnds 
and  1,000,000  sows  due  to  farrow  soon.    This  wo"ald  remove  a  Tjotontial  ll,000,-» 
000  hogs  from  the  market  and  pres-umahly  increase  the  farm.crs'  price.    At  the 
same  Xltab  the  pork  purchased  hy  the  Government  would  ho  tLU-nod  over  to  the 
■unemployed  for  food.    Packers  at  Kansas    City  yesterday  urged  farmers  to 
withhold  heavy  shipments  until  next  week,  as  receipts  wore  taxing  resources. 


LIVING  The  rise  in  living  costs  to  wage  earners  v;hich  began  in 

COSTS  U?  May  gained  momentm  in  July  according  to  the  index  of  the 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  made  puhlic  yesterday. 
The  increase  i6ver  June  amo"uated  to  3,3  percent  as  compared  with  1  percent 
in  June  over    May  and  8  percent  in  May  over  April.    Total  living  costs,  how- 
ever, the  report  indicated,  wore  2.3  percent  lower  than  in  July  1932  and  24,8 
percent  lov/e r-^' than  in  July  1929.    The  cost  to  the  wage  earner  of  clothing 
showed  an  increase  of  3.7  percent  in  July  over  Juno.     The  most  striking  ad- 
vance was  in  food  costs  which  make  up  the  largest  single  item,  33  percent 
in  the  family ^ "budget .     They  rose  8,3  percent  in  Jioly  and  v/ore  3,8  percent 
higher  in  July  1933  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  (Press,) 
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Business  and  "Industrial  production  increased  further  from  June  to  July, 

Tinancial  contrary  to  seasonal  tendency,  and  in  recent  weeks  has  con- 

Comment  tinued  at  a  relatively  high  level,"     says  a  Pederal  Reserve 

Board  statgi^^J /^^ince  the  middle  of  July  there  have  heen 
reductions  in  wholesale  prices  of  leading  raw  materials  while  prices  of  mai^y 
other  products  have  advanced.    Volumo  of  industrial  output,  as  measured  "by 
the  hoard's  seasonally  adjusted  index,  advanced  from  91  percent  of  the  1923- 
1925  average  in  June  to  98  percent  in  July,  which  compares  with  60  percent 

in  March.    The  principal  increase  in  July  was  at  steel  plants  where  activity 
advanced  from  46  percent  of  capacity  to  59  percent.    Production  in  the  Ivimher 
and  coal  industries  was  also  in  larger  vol-umc  and  daily  average  output  of 
automobiles  showed  none  of  the  usual  seasonal  decline .    Output  at  shoe  fac- 
tories and  woolen  mills  continued  at  an  unustially  high  rate  while  conBump~  . 
tion  of  cotton  by  domestic  mills  decreased  somewhat.    CigarOtte  production 
declined  sharply  from  the  high  level  of  Ivlay  and  June.    Since  the  middle  of 
July  a  decrease  has  been  reported  in  the  output  of  steel. .. .Freight  traffic 
increased  further  from  June  to  July  by  a  substantial  amount,  but  in  recent 
wooks  shipments,  particularly  of  miscellaneous  freight  and  grains,  have  ^gen 
somewhat  smaller.    Department  store^  sales  declined  in  July  by  about  the  uluai  / 
amount;  they  vrere  larger  than  a  year  ago,  however,  and  trade  reports  for  the- 
first  half  of  August  indicate  an  increase  in  sales,    Wholesale  prices  of  com- 
modities increased  further  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  July  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  their  general  level  since  that  time.    Prices  of  grains,  cotton, 
and  many  imported  raw  materials,  however,  were  considcra'jly  lower  in  the  third 
week  of  August  than  in  the  middle  of  July  while  prices  of  textiles  were  high- 
er, reflecting  in  part  the  application  of  the  processing  tax  on  cotton.  Prices 
of  leather  and  coal  also  advanced  during  this  period,..," 

Cotton  Cotton  of  this  year's  crop  ginned  prior  to  August  16  was 

Ginning  reported  Wednesday  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  have  totaled  459,911 

running  bales,  counting  9,725  round  bales  as  half  bales.  The 
cotton  spinning  industry  was  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  have  operated 
during  July  at  117.5  percent  of  capacity,  in  a  single  shift  basis,  compared 
with  129,1  percent  duriig  June  this  year  and  51,7  percent  during  July  last 
year.    (Press.  ) 

Canadian  "ITIEA. . .  .has  furnished  a  focal  point  for  the  concentra- 

Viev;  of  HRA       tion  of  national  effort  to  improve  industrial  and  business 

conditions  in  the  United  States,"  says  an  editorial  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  (Canada)  for  A-'-igtist.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  skepti- 

cism of  the  practical  appli coition  of  some  provisions  of  the  act  and  of  the 
codes  that  are  being  fornrolated.    But  everyone  seems  agreed  that  the  deter- 
mined effort  to  improve  matters  is  far  better  than  the  'watchful  waiting' 
that  might  finally  have  only  bones  to  pick.    As  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
taken  as  the  intention  of  representa.tive  American  paper  manufacturers  to  make 
the  'Hew  Deal'  a  sq-uiare  deal  we  see  in  the  preliminary  code  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  that,  during  the  emergency,  forty  hours  is  to  be  the  maximijm 
weekly  period  of  work  and  the  minimum  hourly  male  wage  35  cents  in  the  ITorth 
and  30  cents  in  the  South.     The  current  wages  are  not  to  be  reduced.  Condi- 
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•tions  of  sale  arc  set  forth  in  Article  VI  of  the  code,  the  .  :point  of  the 
attack  on  -unfair  competition  "being  aimed  at  the  sale  of  a  product  for  less  ^  . 
-than  cost,... The  Canadian  paper  trade  wotdd  do  well  to  set  up  and  abide  hy 
such  a  code  of  conduct.    At  any  rate,  the  industry  in  Canada  should  do  svery- 
thing  possible  to  assist  operation  of  the  new  codes... 

Department  of  "The  citrus  industry  of  California  presents  an  excellent 

Agriculture       example  of  the  profitable  utilization  of  agricultural  waste. 

A  few  years  ago  citrus  grov/crs,  particularly  lemon  growers, 
faced  a  serious  situation  "because  from  20  to  30  percent  of  their  crop  was 
culls,  which  had  no  market »    Research  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  found 
a^use  for  the  culls,  however,"  says  an  editorial  in  The  Calfornia  Citrograph 
for  Septem"ber.     "When  growers  appealed  for  aid,  the  Department  esta'blished  a 
la"boratory  at  Los  Angeles.    Research  on  the  production  of  citric  acid,  citrus 
oils,  and  pectin  have  been  adapted  to  commercial  production  by  the  citrus 
cooperatives,  and  the  success  of  their  work  is  shown  by  a  recent  report.  In 
16  years  the  cooperatives  processed  32,000  carloads  of  lemons,  giving  products 
worth  $5,250,000,  and  in  li  years  15,000  carloads  of  oro.nges,  with  products 
worth  $1,750,000." 

N'ature  and  '"...In  the  development  of  science,  we  have  always  encount-' 

Mathemtics       ered  the  paradoxical,"  says  Prof.  Aubrey  J.  Kempner,  writing  on 
"iThe  Paradox  in  ITaturc  and  Mathematics"  in  the  September  Scien-. 
tific  Monthly.     "In  the  past,  we  have  on  the  whole  succeeded  in  gradually  as- 
siinilating  these  paradoxa^    sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  after  a  struggle  last- 
ing over  centuries.    In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  revise  fundamental 
concepts,  such  as  our  ideas  of  space.    Up  to  quite  recent  times,  we  have  su- 
ceeded  in  retaining  intact  our  notions  of  logic,  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  our  conviction  of  an  existing  inherent  harmony  between  the  laws  of  the 
universe  and  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.    The  work  of  the  last  generation  has 
tended  to  shaice  our  belief  in  the  permanency  and  validity  of  these  fundamental 
assumptions.     If  our  present-day  paradoxa  will' also  gradually  permit  assimila- 
tion within  the  old  framework,  science  will  have  made  tremendous  steps  in  ad- 
vance, but  in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  the  past  two  thousand  years. 
If  the  new  paradoxa  refuse  to  fit  into  our  old  framework,  the  human  mind  faces 
a  situation  more  serious  than  anything  it  has  ever  before  been  exposed  to— a 
situation  which  mast  mean  oither  a  retrogressive  shallovmess  in  our  fundamental 
conception,  or  an  intensification  in  understanding  fa,r  beyond  anything  at 
present  considered  possible." 

Erosion  A  farmer  correspondent  to  the  Parmer's  Weekly  (South  Africa) 

Stoppers  for  July  26,  says:  "I  should  like  to  v/rite  on  the  effects  of 

wire  netting  and  stock  control  as  a  means  towards  erosion  stop- 
ping.   The  best  I  know  is  under- stocking,  or  correct  stocking. ... In  respect 
to  contour  netting,  we  have  often  seen  our  jackal-proof  fences  much  higher  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.    Hero  is  then  an  object  lesson  in  terracing.  Much 
has  been  written  on  contour  trenching,  but  really  I  can't  bring  myself  to  make 
any  more  f-orrows  or  even  to  use  a  plough  or  iiirplements  (dam-scoop)  loosening  ■ 
more  earth  to  wash  away,... With  contour  trenching  you  want  to  be  so  absolutely 
certain  of  your  levels,  whereas  netting  need  not  be  put  so  level..,." 
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Aug.  24. --Livestock  at  Chi.:  Slaughter  cattle  calves  and  ve-alers,  steers 
900-1300  lbs  good.' and  choice  .$5. 50-$7. 25;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;- heifers  550- 
750  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4.,75-$6.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $5.50-$8;  feed- 
er and  stocker  steers  500-1050  los  good. and  choice  $4,25-$5.25.    Hogs:  160- 
200  lbs  good  and  choice"  $4.10-$4.50 ; 

200-250  ros  good  and, choice  $4i20-$4.50 ;  250-350-  lbs  good  and  choice  $3.30- 
$4.30;  slaughter  pigs.  100^-130  lbs  good  and  choice  $2.50-$3.75.  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  dovm  $6,50-$7.60. 

Grain:  IJo.l.  d. no. spr. wheat,*  Minne-ap  84-1/8 — 87-1/8;  No. 2  hd.wr,*  K.C. 
84-84|;  Chi.  89;  No.l  w.wh.  Portland.  70;  Ko.2  am.dur,*  Minneap  79-7/8—82-7/8; 
No. 2  rye,  Minneap  70|-72|;  yellow  Z.C.  50-51;  No. 3  yellow,  Chi. 52;  No. 3 

white  oats,  Minneap  33^-34^;  K.C.  36-37;  Chi  .35^-37-|;  Spec.  No. 2  barley,  Min- 
nea;p  65-68;  No.l  flaxseed,  Minneap  $1.84r-$1.87. 

•L.I.     Green  Mt.  and  Cobbler  potatoes  $2.50-$2.75  per  100  lbs  sacked  in 
N.Y.C.    N.J.  sacked  Cobblers  $2.50-.$2.85  in  the  East.    Me.  Cobblers  $2.40-$2.50 
in  Boston.    Wis.  sackad  Ro-and  ^ites  $2.25-$2.35;  Nebr.  Cobblers  $2.40-$2,45 
and  Idaho  Eusset  Bijrbanl:s  $2.50-$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chi.      Mass.  and  N.Y. 
yellow  onions  75-$l.i0  per  50  lb  sack  in  eastern  cities.  111.  and  Wis.  stock 
75-$l  in  Chi.    Del.  and  Md.  Elberta  peaches,  all  sizes,  $1.25-$2  per  bu.  bask, 
in  city  markets.     Col,  Salmon  Meat; [cantaloupes  $l,50-$2  per  stand,  crate  of 
45  molons  in  consuming  centers;  35«40  f  .o.b.  Rockyford.    I^.S.  Va.  and  Md. 
Jersey  type  sweetpotatoes  $1.25-$1.50  per  bu.  bask,  .-in  eastern  cities.  Tenn. 
and  Miss.  Nancy  Halls  $1,25-$1.35  per  hamper  in  the  Middle  lest.    N.Y.  No.l 
2^  in.  rain.  Wealthy  a,pplcs  75-^pl  and  Maiden  Blush  $1-$1.25  per  bu.  bask,  in 
N.Y.C. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  nine  designated  markets  advanced 
5  points  to  9.00  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  aver- 
age of  ten  markets  stood  at  8.03  cents.    October  closing  future  contracts  on 
the  N.Y.  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  9.40  cents,  and  on  the  Now  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points  to  9.36  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  22-^^  cents;  91 
score  22  cents;  90  score  21^  cents.    Fnolesale  prices  No.l    fresh    At.,  cheese 
at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies  13x  to  15|.  cents;    Young  Americas  13i-  to  13f  cents. 
Fnolesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mixed  colors  at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.): 
Specials  17-|  to  2lf  cents;  Standards  15|-  to  16f  cents;  Firsts  14f  to  15  cents. 
(Prepared  by  B.  A.E.) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.  •  , 
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WHEAT./  -   .  "...  ^  A  London  caljle  from  Ferdinand  &jlin,  Jr.,  to  the  New  York 

AGEEElffliJT  Times  last  night  said:  "After  four  months  of  patient  effort 

,  :^  ,     an.  agreement  was  signed       21  countries  to  restrict  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,.'  lift  its  price  in  the  international  markets  and  improve 
the  living -.co-nditions  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  farmers  and  their  families 
throTighout  the  world.     If  the  agreement  works  out  as  planned  it  will  mean 

•  the  disappearance,  of  the  colossal  surplus  of  more  than  450,000,000  bushels 
in  the  United  States- and  Oanada,  mach  of  which  has  overhung  the  world  wheat 
market  for  years.    At  the  same  time  it  is  intended  to  reopen  the  "blocked 

-channels,  of  intgrnatignal  trade  and  restore  som-e  of  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed heforc  the. ,1929  collapse.    The  agreement  emhodios  the  first  pledge 
made  since  the  :wOrld  depression  "began  that  all.  the  great  wheat-consuming 
'nations  of  Europe;,will  reduce  tariffs  and  other  nationalistic  restrictions 
on  foreign  grain.  .  ;They  have  promised  not  to  increase  their  acreage  in  the 
next  two  years  and  agreed  to  revise  .  tariffs  as  soon  as  the  price 

of  wheat  shall  have  "been  maintained  for  four  months  at  an  average  of  63,02 
cents,  gold,  a  "bushel  (91.33  cents  at  the  closing  value  of  the  dollar  in 
London  Thursday),  At  present  the  world  price  is  about  55  cents  gold.  This 
means  it  must  rise  "by  a'bout  15  percent  "before  the  tariffs  can  "begin  to  come 
down." 


CESDIT  The  Federal  Eeserve  Board  in  its  August  "bulletin,  say 

■VELOCITY  press  reports,  commented  on  improved  "business  conditions  and 

said  "business  revival  liad  not  resulted  in  a  considerable 
growth  of  bank  credit  but  had  been  reflected  in  more  active  -use  of  credit  . 
already  outstanding,   

AJE,ICA1T  According  to  a  Capetown  report  to  the  Associated  Press, 

DROUG-HT  ejcpcrts  estimate  that  10,000,000  sheep,  or  about  20  percent 

of  the  Union  of  South  Africa's  flocks,  have  perished  in  the 
drought  which  has  gripped  parts  of  the  -Orange  Free  State  and  northwestern" 
Cape  territory  for  many  months.    Hundreds  of  farmers  are  bankrupt. 


OEEGOU  Two  roaring,  uncontrolled  fires,  moving  with  explosive 

riEES  speed,  raged  in  the  mountains  of  the  north  coast  country  yes- 

terday and  sent  settlers  hurrying  down  forest  trails  and  roads 
to  the  safety  of  the  sea  coast.    Virgin  tim.ber  v;orth  millions  of  dollars  was 
being  mowed  dovm  by  the  flames.    Fire  fighters,  nunbering  some  3,000,  were 
powerless  against  the  flames.  (Press.) 
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Cotton  Loans  Southern  farmers  who  have  "borrowed  money  from  the  Crop 

Extended  Production  Loan  Office  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

will  not  be  compelled  to  sell  their  cotton  to  pay  off  the 
loans  when  they  "become  due  on  October  31,  Gov.  Henry  Morganthau,  Jr.  an- 
nounced Thursday.     G-rowers  with  crops  pledged  as  security  hack  of  the  loans 
will  he  given  opportuiiity  to  turn  their  cotton  over  to  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  to  he  held  and  disposed  of  in  an  orderly  fashion.     Growers  _ 
who  are  not  members  of  cooperatives  may  place  their  cotton  in  a  Federal  bond- 
ed warehouse.     This  will  make  it  possible  for  those  farmers  to  market  their 
cotton  gradually  over  a  period  of  several  months  instead  of  being  forced  to 
sell  a  large  baleage  during  a  comparatively  few  weeks.  Mr.  Morganthau  pointed 
out  that  the  Parm  Credit  Administration  will  further  assist  cotton  growers 
who  have  been  granted  crop  production  loans  by  making  no  claim  to  the  seed 
that  will  come  t^^^^o  cotton  at  the  time  it  is  ginned.     Instead,  farmers  will 
be  allowed  to  use  the  proceeds  from,  the  sale  of  the  cotton  seed  in  paying 
their  picking  and  ginning  costs.    If  necessary,  they  may  also  receive  an  ad- 
vance from  the  cooperative  or  warehouseman  of  l/2  of  1  pent  per  pound  on 
lint  cotton,  to  aid  in  paying  those  costs.    IJI/here  their  cotton  is  sold  in 
the  seed  the  allowo,nce  for  picking  is  not  to  exceed  40  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton. 

"Open  Market"  An  increase  in  the  "open  market"  operations  by  the  Federal 

Operations  Reserve  System  in  an  effort  to  force  credit  into  business  and 
Increase  industry  was  disclosed  Thursday  by  a    report  showing  the  cen- 

tral banks  purchased  $35,000,000  in  Government  securities  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Wednesday.    Federal  Reserve  officials  said  the  purchases 
wore  to  provide  ample  funds  for  commercial  banlcs  to  encourage  them  in  exten- 
sion of  credit  facilities  to  commerce,  (Press.) 

A  Pellagra  In  the  Lancet  (London)  for  August  12,  Harriette  Chick 

Stieory  of  the  Lister  Institute,  London,  is  author  of  "Current  Views 

of  the  Aetiologs'-  of  Pellagra".    The  final  theory  she  cites  is: 
"Pellagi:a  is  caused  by  a  toxic ^  subs'^ance  derived  from  the  maize  diet,  which 
can  be  corrected  by  sufficient  /f?8'3'ein,  or  perhaps  by  sufficient  vitamin 
(which  is  found  to  accompany  the  ' good 'proteins) , "    She  continues:  "The  symp- 
toms of  vitamin  Bg  deficiency  as  studied  in  the  rat — the  irregularity  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  dermatitis  and  the  frequent  absence  of  severe  intestinal 
symptoms— throw  some  doubt  on  any  sipposition  of  identity  between  this  condi- 
tion and  human  pellagra.     It  is  possible  that  the  effective  antidote  to  the 
maize  toxin  is  neither  the  'good'  protein,  nor  the  vitamin  B2,  but  in  reality 
some  unknown  water-soluble  substance  which  is  found  ?/ith  these  in  nature  or 
derived  from  them  in  the  animal's  economy.    The  occurrence  of  pellagra  in  the 
United  States  am.ong  severe  alcoholic  addicts,  which  is  reported  to  be  increas- 
ingly prevalent  and  to  have  been  relatively  infrequent  before  the  period  of 
prohibition,  is  possibly  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  illicit  liquor  may 
largely  consist  of  'corn  whiskey'  distilled  from  maize  products.     The  habit 
of  the  alcoholic  addict  to  take  little  other  food  during  periods  of  exces- 
sive indulgence  would  explain  the  failure  to  neutralize  poisons  derived  from 
the  maize  liquor.    Alcoholic  pellagra  has  rarely  been  reported  in  those  parts 
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of  S-uropo  whore  whiskoy  is  distilled  from  "barlGy,  and.v/liGre  none  of  the  us-ual 
strong  liquors  are  derived  from  maize.     In  E-umania,  however,  v/here  pellagra 
is  a  prevalent  disease  at  the  present  time,  maize  frequently  the  staple  cereal 
and'whiskey'  often  distilled  from  maize,  the  idea  of  an  association  hetween 
pellagra  and  the  excessive,  consumption  of  alcohol  is  widespread  among  "both 
the  medical  profession  and  the  laity.    The  suggestions  put  forward  above  that 
pellagra  may  he  caused  hy  a  toxin  derived  from  the  diet,  which  can  "be  corrected 
in  the  presence  of  certain  foodstuffs  (such  as  m.eat,  milk,  eggs,  green  vege~ 
tables)  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  is,  at  present,  a  speculation.  It, 
•might,  nevertheless,  serve  as  a  useful  working  hypothesis  to  those  studying 
the  aetiology  of  pollagra  whether  by  the  experimental  or  clinical  method.*,," 

Taxes  and  In  a  discussion  of  "The  Property  Tax  and  Forest  Land 

Forestry  Development",  Wade  De  Vries,  in  The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public 

Utility  Economics  for  August,  says:  "....But  in  the  cutover 
forest  regions  local  government,  although  heavily  subsidized,  h-as  already  been 
reduced  to  skeleton  form.    It  has  been  impoverished  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  people  no  longer  take  pride  in  their  local  self-government.    How  that  farm- 
ing has  been  definitely  given  up  as  the  probable  future  use  for  these  idle 
forest  lands,  perhaps  it  would  be  .well  to  abandon  the  form  of  local  govern- 
ment which  was  designed  for  a  closely  settled  farming  comm.unity,  and  substi- 
tute a  local  government  whi ah/ "^virile  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  supported 
without  an  undue  tax  burden.    There  is  only  one  large  area  in  that  part  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  farming  development  has 
never  been  attempted  and  where  the  local  government  was  not  designed  for  a 
farming  community.    The  area  referred  to  is  the  unorganized  territory  found 
in  the  nor Lhv/estern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State  of  1/iaine.    Hero  is  an  area 
as  large  as  30  average  midwestern  counties  where  forest  growing  has  always 
been  considered  to  be  the  best  use  of  the  land,  and  local  governmental  ser- 
vices are  in  harmony  with  the  needs  created  by  the  present  type  of  land  use 
and  occupancy.    Only  one-fourth  of  the  unorganized  townships  in  this  area 
are  populated,  and  all  but  tliree  of  these  had  a  population  in  1930  of  less 
than  200  persons,  or  less  than  5  per  square  mile.    The  local  government  and 
schools  are  adiTiinistered , by  State  agents.    The  tax  burden  in  this  territory 
is  roughly  one-fourth  that  which  prevails  in  the  surrounding  well-settled 
areas.     In  spite  of  the  low  taxes,  educational  facilities  are  a  matter  of 
State  and  local  pride,  the  local  road  system  is  adequately  supported,  and, 
rather  than  the  local  government  being  .subsidized,  one-half  million  dollars 
of  tax  revenue  collected  in  this  territory  is  its  annual  contribution  to  the 
schools  and  other  units  of  government  in  the  m.ore  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  State.    Here  tax  delinquency  is  insignificant  (,00045  of  the  area  was 
offered  at  the  tax  sale  in  1930)  and,  with  the  excoption  of  the  public  school 
and  national  forest  lands,  there  is  no  pubjioly  Cnned  forest  property  and 
none  is  desired.    Even  the  trees  on  the  school  lands,  arc  privately  owned  and 
taxed.    Under  these  conditions  the  property  tax  lias  not  become  an  obstacle 
to  the  private  development  of  the  forest  lan^.s,..," 

Liberalizing  "  A  survey  made  lately  by  Prof.  Merlin  H.  Hunter  of 

Tax  Collections  the  University  of  Illinois  demonstrates  that  many  States  have 
made  provisions  in  the  last  four  years  for  liberalizing  their 
methods  of  tax  collections,"  says  an  editorial  in  The  Daily  Pantagraph,  Au^st 
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18.    "Illinois  Made  a'law  dividing  the  tax  into  tv/o  parts,  to  lie  collected 
about ,  six  months  apart.-  But  it  is  douTDtiful  whether  this  inilo  has  resulted 
in  smaller  delinquent  lists  'in  this  State .     General  stringency  of  cash  has 
more  to  do  with  it.    More  than  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  Prof.  Hunter 
reports,  have  made  some  changes  in  their  proabdure  in  handling  tax  cfelinquency , 
sale  of  do]ij:i3_uDnt  property  and  redemptions.    Texas  adopted  a  plan  of  semi- 
annual tax  payments,  similar  to  that  of  Illinois.    Florida  offers  discounts 
on  taxes  paid  'before  certain  dates.    Indiana  lowered  its  penalty  rate  from 
10  percent  to  3  percent.     Similar  reductions  of  penalty  rates  were  inaugurated 
in  Montana,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota.     In  Arizona  the  auction  sales  of  de- 
linquent property  are  made  to  the  person  accepting  the  lowest  rate  of  inter- 
est.     In  Connecticut  the  taxpayer  is  given  18  months  after  a  tax  is  collect- 
ihle  "before  it  comes  delinquent.    Kentucliy  said  property  sold  for  taxes  may 
he'redommed  any  time  within  five  years,  instead  of  two.    I/iany  of  the  measures 
passed  during  the  ecbhbmic  emergency  have  the  factor  of  permanency,  hence  will 
liavo  an  enduring  effect  on  the  general  procedure  for  collection  of  taxes. 
Prof.  Hunter  concludes  that  'if  a  stable  revenue  is  desired,  there  must  he 
some  tax  "base  other  than  tangible  property.'"' 

Combine  A  century  ago  four  workers  were  required  to  reap,  tie,  and 

Harvesting         shock  an  acre  of  corn  in  a  day,  and  the  same  staff  would  be 

occupied  for  another  day  in  tlireshing  the  grain  by  flail.  The 
combine  harvester,  with  its  personnel  of  skilled  workmen,  v/ill  now  do  the 
same  T/ork  in  less  than  an  ho-ar.    The  harvester  thresher  has  been  used  for 
years  in  the  great  grain-producing  areas;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  method 
was  not  practicable  in  the  treacherous  harvesting  weather  of  Great  Britain, 
The  provision  of  large-capacity  drying  plants  capable  of  reducing  the  water 
content  of  the  freshly  harvested  grain  to  a  safe  figure  has  brought  combine 
harvesting  within  the  scheme  >of  British  farming.    The  standard  operations 
of  binding,  shocking,  carting  and  stacking  are  eliminated.    Threshing,  which 
when  done  in  the  ordinary  way  requires  a  staff  of  about  ten  men,  is  carried 
out  with  equal  speed  as  the  machine  travels  arovmd  the  field.    Last  year  4,400 
acres  were  dealt  with  in  this  way.    Clean  crops  growing  not  too  much  straw 
and  standing  well  and  ripe  to  harvest  all  favor  the  new  procedure,  when  ab'Out 
12  quarters  of  threshed  grain  per  hour  is  a  good  performance  for  a  machine, 
(Nature,  London,  August  12.) 

Gasoline  "The  outstanding  news  of  the  month  is  the  (English)  govern- 

from  Coal  ment  announcement  in  regard  to  the  hydrogenation  of  coal  to  pro«» 

duce  gasoline,  this  large-scale  experiment  being  supported  by  a 
reduction  of  4  pence  per  Imperial  gallon  in  the  tax,"  says  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering  for  August.      "It  is  common  knowledge  that  Imperial  Chem- 
ical Industries,  Ltd.,  has  studied  this  question  for  years,  are  ©wners  jointly 
with  the  Shell,  I,G.  and  Standard  Oil    (N.J,)  of  the  relative  patents  and 
have  spent  about  $5,000,000  on  a  pilot  plant.     In  view  of  this  government  sup- 
port, it  has  been  decided  tO  proceed  with  a  plant  of  100,000  tons /capacity, 
T/hich  it  is  estimated  v/ill  require  a  capital  expenditure  of  $12,000,000,  and 
also  utilize' an  existing  plant  of  the  value  of  about  $7,000,000.     This  instal- 
lation will  use  about  370,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  glvQ&J^MfEfMnt  to  about 
4,000  men,  with  useful  repercussion  in  the  coal  mining  industry  and  the  iron 
and  steel  and  chemical  plant  trades,..." 
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jmAfS 's  :  ^-  '  ^  .:A-Btienos:^AiPes.  ;Gcible.  to  the-IeW' York 'Hmes  says  Argentina 
KEWS   ".-       ^  ■   ^:will  not  sign  the- London  v&cat  agteenieht  today.    There  is  some 

■-•    •  ■^douht.7;hether^  she  will .  sigh^at  ^all.  v. Luis  I>uhau,  Minister  of 
Agricult-urey  ^said  yesterday:  ..  ".I  vrotJ  t  enter  into  any  engagement  until  I  have 
had  time  to  stiidy  the:,  matter  in:  all  its  aspects  or- without  heing  absolutely- 
certain  that '.Argentina  will  receive',  those  benefits  to  which,  she  aspires  and  ■ 
to  which  she  has  a  right."- 

An  Associated  Press  report  from  Washin^^ton  says  delay  at  London  caused  ■ ' 
postponement  by  farm  administr.j-tors  of  formal  announcement  of  the  percentage 
.of  acreage  reduction  to  be  required  of  farmers  joining  in  their  v/heat  pror- 
gram.    Spokesmen  for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  said  the 
supplement,  has  been  drafted  covering  the  ma.nnor  in  which  the  f o-ur .  chief  ,ex- 
-porting  nations  are  to  divide  an  aggregate  export  quota  of  560,000,000  bu£53>» 
els,  but  not  signed.    It  v/as  reported  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  limit 
its  exports  to  4-5,000,000  bushels. 

...  A  copyrighted  Cable  from.  Moscow  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  says 
new  information  now  available  confirms  the  earlier  reports  that  this  year's 
grain  crop  will  be  one  of  the  biggest,  if  not  the  biggest,  in  the  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union.    Car  loadings  of  grain,  which  at  this  time  last  year  were 
rumiing  3,500  to  4,000  daily,  are  now  8,000  to  9,'>00  daily.    The  wheat  is 
pouring  in  so  fast  that  the  railroads  are  unable  to  cope.  with,  the  demand  for 
cars,  which  is  for  about  15,000  daily.    By  August  20  the  output  of  58,000,- 
000  acres  of  grain  had  been  threshed  as  against . 31,000,000  by  the  same  date  ■ 
last  year.    Already  three- fourths  of  the  entire  crop  has  been  reaped. 


aLESPIHG  The  sleeping  sickness  epidemic,  says  an  Associated  Press 

SICKKESS  report  from  St.  Louis,  continued  its  relentless  m^rch  yes- 

terday, taking  tliree  more  victims,  and  adding  thirteen  new   .  ; 
cases  to  the  250  already  reported.    The  deaths    of  two  patients  in  St*  .  Louis.' : 
coianty  and  one -in  the  cit.v  bro-aght  the  total  to  thirty-nine  for  the  outbreak, 
as  federal,  -  o tat c  and  ci:.y  health  exports  strove- to  find  the  cause  of  the  :  "  . 
disease  and,  if  possible,  a  preventive.- 

A  Washington  report  says,  a  special  letter  on  epidemic  encephalitis ,  ' the 
sleeping  sickness  v.'hlch  has  swept  St .  .  Louis  and  visited 'neighboring  locali-.. 
ties,  was  r-e-nt  from,  the  United  States 'Public  HeoJth  Service  yesterday  to  ■ 
every  State,  city  and  local  health  officer  in  the    United  States.  Symptoms' 
of  the  disease.  ?j..ro  given  in  scientific  lang^iago  in  this  letter,  so  that  phy-. 
si cians.  every; here  may  be  on  the  lookout  to  prevent  its- further -spread. 
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Modern  Travel  Almost  every  mechanical  invention  seems  to  contain 

Spreads  Disease  the  germs  T/hich  endanger  human  life  and  y/e  realize  the  risks 

only  after  the  invention  has-  been  harnessed  for  the  service 
of  mankind.    The  steam  engine  v/hieh  introduced  the  industrial  revolution 
possessed  enormous  possibilities  for  opening  up  the  countries  for  economic 
and  cultural  development  and  few  could  suspect  at  the  moment  that  railway 
service  woiild  "become  the  means  for  the  spread  of  diseases.    Wherever  man  moves, 
he  carries  v/ith  him  obviously,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  precautions,  the  vec- 
tors of  disease  and  especially  where  services  are  introduced  for  carrying 
large  masses  of  population  occupying  different  hygienic  levels,  the  danger 
of  a  rapid  spread  of  infection,  is  real  and  acute.     If  railway  trains  e.re 
intended  to  promote  wider  huuaan  intercourse,  to  develop  trade  and  commerce,, 
to  carry  knowledge  and  civilization  to  remote  parts  of  the  country,  they 
have  been  the  effective  means  of  equalizing  the  incidence  of  diseases  also.. 
In  spite  of  the  utmost  precautiomry  measures,  diseases  escape  the  vigilance 
of  custom  house  offices  without  paying  the  duties,    ilature  seems  to  mock  at 
us  in  our  efforts  to  secure  only  the  good  and  eschew  the  bad  and  if  the  facili- 
ties of  rapid  transport  confer  a.  boon  upon  us,  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  evils  brought  in  its  train.    Medical  research  and  the  quarantine 
regulations  may  mitigate  their  severity  but  cannot  avoid  them. ...In  India, 
the  introduction  and  rapid  extension  of  bus  traffic,  which  1ms  undoubtedly 
opened  up  the  countryside,  hsxs  become  the  means  of  disseminating  diseases. 
The  problems  of  cultural  dev.xopment  aitid  the  promo tionsof  commerce  and  trade 
are  closely  associated  with  those  of  the  preservation  of  health  and  physical 
efficiency  of  man,  and  science  cannot  afford  to  relax  its  vigilance  or  view 
with  detached  interest  the  rapid  extension  of  traffic  in  the  country." 
(Current  Science  (India)  July.) 

Planning  for  Nature  had  created  the  setting  for  ovx  highways," 

Roadside  says  Wilbur  H.  Simonson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in 

Improvement       Landscape  Architecture  for  July.    "Wg  start  first  with  nature 

in  the  location  and  design  of  our  highway  routes,  and  end  with 
her  in  the  final  planting,.    More  than  half  of  our  traffic  consists  of  recrea- 
tional travel,  seeking  the  restful  boauty  of  the  countryside.    It  is  surely 
a  mast  wasteful  economic  loss  to  cut  down  all  the  fine  old  trees  and  two  years 
later  cooperate  in  the  planting  of  new  trees  on  the  same  location.    That  this 
is  the    icey  to , the  subject  of  highway  improvement  and  that  conservation 
measures  are  an  essential  part  of  his    job,  is  already  recognized  by  every 
thinking,  v/ide-awake  highway  engineer.    The  highway  departments  of  many  of 
the  States  are  striving  to  preserve  and  to  protect  the  existing  nativD  growth 
along  their  arteries  of  travel  in  an  effort  to  use  ixiturc  intelligently  and 
not  to  misuse  and  waste  the  splendid  heritage  already  afforded.    The  conser- 
vation of  the  natural  scenic  resources  and  the  preservation  of  the  local  land- 
scape advantages  usually  available  along  the  average  highway  route  are  par- 
ticularly important  as  practical  measures  of  economy  in  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  a  highway  for  public  ua©  .and  enjoyment,.-.." 
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To  Reorganize  The  most  radical  reorganization  of  the.  Ministry  of  Agri- 

Mexican  culture  in  Mexico's  history  along  scientific,  social  and 

Agriculture       economic  bases  has  heec  planned  hy  high  government  officials 

and  technical  exports,  in  an  effort  to  turn  national  agricul- 
ture, from  its  haphazard  development  of  the  past  into  directed  channels. 
Mexico  is  fundamentally  an  agricultural  country,  and  yet  this  most  important 
industry  is  so  rachitic  that  Mexico  imports  fundamental  food  that  she  can 
raise  herself.    Her  agricultural  sanitation  is  so  defective  that  she  often 
cannot  sell  her  products  to  the  United  States  or  other  countries.  Although 
her  location  in  the  semi-tropics  and  tropics  makes  her  agricultural  possibili- 
ties almost  unlimited,  most  of  her  best  lands  are  not  advantageously 
utilized.    To  correct  those  and  other  defects,  the  federal  government  hopes 
to  take  her  national  agriculture  in  hand,  direct  it  cconojJiically,  socially 
and  technically.    This  will  be  easier  to  do  than  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  because  Mexico's  government  has-  always  been  paternal,  and  central 
authority  the  rule,  and  harder,  because  the  government  will  have  more  primi- 
tive communities  and  individuals  to  deal  with. (Science  Service  report, 
August  15.)  ■     •  • 

Government  "....The  functions  of  local  governments  have  bean  extended 

Control  of       beyond  the  mere  ownership  and' management  of  forest  land,"  says 
Private  Land     Robert  B.  Goodman,  writing  on  "The  Regulation  and  Control  of 
Land  Use  in  Hon-Urban  Areas"  in  She  Journal  of  Land  &  Public 
Utility  Economics  for  August,    "Up  to  the  present  time  the  two  most  extensivr 
functions  of  local  governments  have  been  concerned  with  schools  and  roads. 
The -third  important  function  will  be  the  control  and  rcgu.lation  of  land — not 
only  the  publicly  owned  land,  but  also  the  privately  owned  land.    In  other 
words,  we  shall  consider  land  in  the  light  of  a  public  utility,  thus  making 
it  controllable  in  the  public  interest.    One  of  these  public  interests  is  the 
tax  burden  imposed  upon  us  by  uncontrolled  and  isolated  settlement.    The  prob- 
lem is  to  eliminate  the  scattered  settlement  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least 
prevent  it  in  the  future.      This  latter  is  made  possible  by  the  Wisconsin 
zoning  law.    The  zoning  of  regions  to  restricted  forestry  and  recreational 
use  is,  however,  a  new  undertaking  and  must  be  based  upon  the  more  inclusive 
objectives  of  well-considered  regional  planning." 

Experiment  "A  visit  to  the  Eothaiosted  Experimental  Station  the  other 

Station  .  day  convinced  us  that  the   •majority  of  manufacturers  are  missing 

Service  golden  opportunities — literally  speaking — by  their  failures  to 

keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  station,"  says  an  edi- 
torial in  Eood. Manufacture  (London)  for  Au^st.  "Much  of  this  work  has  a  direct 
practical  bearing  on  food  manufacture.    There  is,  however,  serious  danger  that 
one  department  of  this  organization  now  engaged  upon  research  highly  important 
to  the  industry  may  suffer  a  breakdown  from  overloading  and  lack  of  fuel — in 
other  words,  the  present  staff  and  accommodations  arc  being  overstrained 
through  inadeq3iate  financial  resources.    This,  as  every  manufacturer  will  agree, 
is  deplorable.    It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  and  folly  to  strangle  research 
by  neglect  to  supply  the  few  hundreds  of  pounds  which  would  enable  the  industry 
to  save  many  thousands.    The  business  acumen  and  common  sense  of  the  average 
food  manufacturer  may  be  trusted  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  this  matter. c." 
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Market  Quotations 

Avig.  25 —  livestoGk  at  Chi.:  Slaiighter  cattle  calves  and  vealers,  steers 
900-1300  Its  good  and  choice  $5.50-$7.25;  cows  good  $3.50~$4.50;  heifers  550- 
750  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.75-$5.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6.50-$8;  feeder 
and  stocker  steers  500-1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4.25-$5.25.    Hogs:  160-200 
Ihs  good  and  choice  $4.25-$4. 60;  200-250  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.20-$4.60;  250- 
350  lbs  good  and  choice  $5.30-$4,35;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs  good  and 
choice  $2,50-$3.75.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs 
doTOi  $6.25-^$7.10. 

Grain:  llo.l.  d. no  .spr  .wheat,*  Minneap  87-1/8—90-1/8;  No. 2  hd.wr,*  K.C. 
r5-86  Chi.  88  (Norn.);  St'.L.  89|;  Ho.2  s.r.wr,  St.L.  89;  No.l  w.wh.  Portland 
71;  Uo.2  arn.dur,*  Minneap 83|-86|- ;  No. 2  rye,  Minneap  74-1/8 — 76-1/8;  iTo.2  yel- 
low com,  K.C.  49|-.50|;  St.L.  51-|-52;  Ho. 3  yellow,  Chi.  50^--51;  Ho. 3  white 
oats,  Minneap  34-1/8— 35-1/8;  K.C.  37-38;  Chi..  35|-37;  St.L.  36^-36^;  Spec. 
Ho. 2  barley,  Minneap  67-70;  Ho.l  flaxseed,  Minneap  $1.86-$1.89. 

Maine  Cobbler  potatoes  $2.50  sacked  per  100  lbs  in  Boston;  H.J.  Cobblers 
$2.50-.$2,75    in  the  East;  $8*25  f.o.b.  northern  and  central  points.  Wis. 
sacked  Round  Whites  $2,30-$2,50  carlot  sales  in  Chi.  and  Idaho  Bliss  Triimiphs 

$2.25-$2.50.        Col.  Salmon  Meat  cantaloupes  $1.50-$2  per  stand,  crate  of 
45s  in  eastern  cities;  35-40  flats  12l-  and  15s  f.o.b.  Rocky  Pord.    H.Y.  and 
JJass.  yellow  onions  90-$l,10  per  50  lb  sack  in  East.    Ind.  yellows  85-90  in 
Chi.    E.S.  Va.  and  Md.  Jersey  type  sweetpotatoes  $3.50-$4.25  per  bbl.  in  H.Y.C. 
Miss,  and  Tenn.  Hancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.35  per  bu.  hamper  in  Middle  West.  Eg,stern 
various  varieties  of  apples  ranged  60-$1.25  per  bu.  bask,  on  Ho.l  2^  in.  min. 
in  H.Y.G.  '  , 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  nine  markets  adva,nced  26  points  to 
9.36  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  average  of  ten 
markets  stood  at  8,27  cents,      October  future  closing  contracts  on  the  H.Y. 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  25  points  to  9.65  cents,  and  on  the. Hew  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchange  advanced  26  points  to  9.62  cents,  ■  ■ 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  biitter  at  H.Y.:  92  score  22^  cents;  91 
score  22  cents;  90  score  21^  cents.*    Wholesale  priced  Ho.l    fresh  Am.  cheese 
at  H.Y.:  Single  Daisies  13|  to  13|  cents;  Young  Americas  13|  to  12^  cents. 
Wholesale  prices  fresh  oggs  mixed  colors  at  H.Y.  (Urnor  Bari-y  Co.  quot.): 
Specials  17^  to  22  cents;  Standards  15|  to  17  cents;  Eirsts  14|  to  15  cents. 
(Prepared  by  B.A.E.) 


♦Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  TnfOriMatidn.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  .  importance. 
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GOAL  Basic  agreement  on  a  code  of  fair  practice  for  the  vast 

CODE  bit-uminous  coal  industry  was  reached  last  night,  the  Baltimore 

S-un  reports,  by  mine  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  thro-ugh  mediation  of  the  National  Recovery    Administration.  Annoimcc- 
mcnt  of  the  accomplishment  was  made  "by  Gen,  Hugh  S,  Johnson.    Although  terms 
of  the  agreement  woronot  made  puhlic,  it  was  learned  on  the  highest  authority 
that  the  long  and  stuhhorn  deadlock  on  the  coal  code  was  hrokcn  through  pre- 
cedent- shattering  consent  of  non-union  operators  to  enter  into  working  con- 
tracts with  union  lahor. 


1934  COTTON  A  plan  to  reduce  the  1934  cotton  crop  to  9,300,000  hales 

PLAN  hy  limiting  the  amount  that  can  he  ginned  was  urged  yester- 

day '  upon  Secretary  Wallace  to  immediately  raise  prices,  says 
a  report  from  Birmingham.    United  States  senators,  representatives,  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  and  planters,  after  several  hours'  discussion,  adopted 
the  plan  of  Harry  D.  Wilson,  commiSBionor  of  agriculture  of  Louisiana,  in 
resolution  form  and  forwarded  it  to  Secretary  Wallace  in  Washington.  (A.P,) 


AUSTRALIAN  Prime  Minister  Lyons  said  yesterday  at  Canberra  that  the 

WHEAT  Commonwealth  Government  had  entered  into  the  world  wheat 

agreement  "with  some  reluctance  hut  also  with  some  real  meas- 
ure of  satisfaction".    Any  arrangement,  he  said,  that  postulated  a  slowing 
up  of  normal  agricultural  development  was  not  one  that  could  he  regarded  with 
any  degree  of  pleasure.     "At  the  same  time,  the  world's  wheat  position  was  so 
ahiionaal  that  in  the  host  interests  of  A-ustralian  wheat  growers  it  was  felt 
incumbent  upon  the  government  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  which  gives  some 
promise  by  assuming  to  raise,-prices  and  prevent  cutthroat  competition,"  he 
continued.    (New  York  Times,) 


ERENCH  WHEAT  Guara.nteed  prices  for  wheat  with  a  bumper  crop  predicted 

GUARANTEE  threaten  to  put  France's  unbalanced  budget  further  in  the  red, 

says  a  Paris  report  to  the  Associated  Press.    Wheat  must  sell 
■under  the  new  law  for  $1,65  a  bushel  at  the  farm,  but  there  are  not  many  buy- 
ers and  the  government  is  fulfilling  its  pledge  to  aid  exportation.  Since 
the  world  market  is  so  much  lower,  a  premium  of  about  $1,15  a  bushel  is  given 
exporters  to  relieve  the  home  market  of  a  big  s^urplus. 
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Freight  loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the  week  ended  August  19 

Loadings  totaled  634,845  cars,  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 

Railway  Association  announced  Saturday.    This  was  an  increa,sc 
of  12,086  cars  ahovo  the  preceding  woofc  this  year  and  an  increase  of  116,405 
cars  above'  the  corresponding  week  in  1932.    It  was,  however,  a  reduction  of 
113,755  cars  hcloT;  the  corresponding  week  in  1931.    All  commodities  showed 
increases  over  the  preceding  week  except  grain  and  grain  products,  forest 
products  and  merchandise  less  than'  carload  freight.    -All  commodities  showed 
increases  over  the  corresponding  week  last  year  except  livestock,  grain  and 
■  grain  products  a;hd  morch^ndise ■  less  than  carload  freight,      (Press,  August  27.) 

Plant  A  new  deal  in  plant  quarantine  will  he  welcome  to  gardeners 

Quaran-tines       and  to  all  dealers  who  suffer  from  undue  restriction  of  horti- 
cultural imports.    The  anno^ancoment  by  Lee  A.  Strong,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine,  that  a  public  conference  will  be  held  in  Octo- 
ber looking  to  a  revision  of  (Quarantine  37  s^oggests  that  something  liberal  will 
be  done,  since  Mr,  Strong  in  a  recent  speech  questioned  the  fairness  and  the 
need  of  the  present  regulations.    To  any  impartial  judge  Q,imrantinc  37  is  ex- 
cessively protective  as  a  health  measure.    It  maintains  an  embargo  of  all 
plants  not  deemed  absolutely  essential  to  the  horticultural  needs  of  the  United 
States,  thus  using  the  plant  q-uarajitine  act  as  an  economic  weapon  on  behalf 
of  imorican  growers.    The  \;.T3iaarantine  act,  of  course,  was  intended  only  as  a 
safeguard  in  specific  emergencies.    The  blanket  q-uarantine  policy  is  an  unwar- 
ranted departure  from  that  primary  purpose,  unnecessary  as  a  health  measure, 
yet  in  that  guise  amounting  to  a  serious  interference  with  trade,  depriving 
gardeners  of  many  plants  that  they  would  like  to  have.    Mr.  Strong  evidently 
believes  that  under  improved  inspection  methods  at  ports  of  arrival  practically 
all  classes  of  plants  can  safely  be  admitted.    It  is  the  normal  and  sensible 
way  of  control,  in  contrast  to  the  system  of  quarantining  everything  on  sus- 
picion and  than  making  exceptions.    Quarantine  37  is  the  garden  prohibition 
law.    It  came  in  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  it 
should  keep  the  latter  company  going  out.      (Editorial,  Ucw  York  Herald  Tribtme 
August  28.) 

Winnipeg  for  the  first  time  since  "pegged"  prices  were  instituted 

Market  on  the  Winnipeg  grain  exchange,  August  15,  trading  in  privil- 

eges was  resumed  Saturday,  immediately  follovang  the  regular 
trading  session  in  grain  futures,  the  Associated  Press    reports.    The  decision 
to  res-ume  trading  in  privileges  was  reached  by  the  grain  excliango  council  with 
the  "peg"  price  operating  in  respect  to  "bids" .    Reports  were  current  that  the 
"peg",  or  the  minim-um  price  level,  -  would  bo  withdrawn. 

Food  Retail  food  prices  hero  showed  an  increase  of  2  percent 

Prices  Up  during  August,  a  sharp  decline  in  price  gains  of  the  previous 

month,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
According  to  the  survey  of  retail  dealers  in  51  cities,  the  upward  swing  of 
food  prices  was  markedly  slowed  up  during  August,  as  compared  with  a  rise  of 
more  than  8  percent  between  June  15  and  July  15.    As  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
50  of  the  51  cities  showed  an  increase.    Norfolk,  Va.,  where  prices  dropped 
2.2  percent,  is  the  only  city  to  show  a  decline.    Washington  was  well  dowa  the 
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list  with  an  increase  of  1.8  percent  for  tlie  year.  The  largest  increase 
occ-urred  in  flom*  prices,  which  were  20  percent  higher  in  Aiagust  than  in 
July.    (Washington  Post,  August  28.)  '  ." 

Business  Accepted  indices  of  industrial  'and  mercantile  activity 

Progress  indicate  a  moderation  of  the  pace  of  "business  improvement 

during  Atigust.    IFrcight  car  loadings,  for  example,  registered 
only  a  "normal"  seasonal  gain  in  the  week  ended  Atigust  19  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  week.    In  cotton  textiles  and  steel  the  ratio  of  output  to 
plant  capacity  has  perceptihly  relaxed  during  the  second  half  of  the  month.' 
That  such  relAxation  can  he  attributed  to  the  difficulties  raised  hy  code 
control  of  production  and  distrihution,.  as  many  ohscrvers  are  inclined  to 
helieve,  is  as  yet  a  douhtfuL  conclusion*    Those  difficulties  are  real  and 
may  he  more  serious  ths,n  is  now  realized,  hut  the  increase  in  production  in 
at  least  a  few  of  the  basic  industries  was  so  rapid  between  March  and  July 
that  such  a  slackening  as  Aiagust  has  broooght  is  in  no  way  surprisirg.  The 
index  of  industrial  production  has  seldom  if  over  followed  a  smooth  upward 
cursrc  for  many  months  successively;  there.  T/as  less  reason  this  year  than 
"us-ual  to  expect  that  it  would  do  so.    Since  the  vigorous  activity  of  the 
second  ijuarter,  extending  into  July,  was  to  some  extent  stimulated  by- expec- 
tation of  price  advances  and  expansion  of  consigner  purchasing  power  thro-ugh 
wage  increases,  a  moderation  of  the  business  pace  at  about  this  stage  of 
recovery  was  wcllnigh  inevitable.    (Editorial,  Wall' Street  ■  Journal,  A-ugust  28.) 

Urban  Workers  In  "Will  Back-To-The-Land  Help?"  in  .the  September 

and  Farms  Survey  Graphic,  Noble  Clark  says:  "...  Since  1900  there  batv  "been 

a  considerable  increase  in  the  n-umber  of  urban  workers  living 
on  fir»ll  tracts  in  open  cowitry,  especially  in  parts  of  Hew  England.  Thous- 
ands of  city  v/orkers  have  benefited  from  the  life  in  the  open,  have  raised  a 
considerable  part  of  their  living,  and  secured  some  income  from  the  sale  of 
poultry,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruits.    Such  a  program  has  a  stabilizing  effect 
on  industry  and  upon  the  workers.    Such  people  are  not  "fly-by-nighters" .  The 
labor  turnover  is  boimd  to  be  low  in  a  plant  where  the  man-power  is  largely 
of  part-time  farmers.    The  workers  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  with  a 
giv^n  cash  wage  and  they  are  in  a  much  better  position  when  hard  times  come 
and  wages  drop.    They    still  have  their  homes  and  a  large  part  of  their  food. 
This  income  from  the  farm,  however,  must  not  be  used  by  employers  as  an  excuse 
to  lower  wages,..." 

Brewers'  "Dairymen  and  stockmen  generally  hear  more  about  brewers' 

Grains  as  grains  these  da,ys  than  they  have  for  many  years.    Immense  quan- 

Peed  tities  of  this  by-product  of  beer  manufacture  have  come  on  the 

market.    S_::ce  many  farmers  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to 
it,  this  feed  in  most  loca'xities  s^^lls  below  its  actual  feeding  value  as  comr- 
pared  with  other  feeds, "says  G.  Sohstedt,  University  of  Wisconsin,  writing  on 
"Brewers'  Grains  and  Ifelt  Sprouts"  in  The  ITorth  American  Veterinarian  for 
September.    "...Brewers'  grains  and  malt  sprouts  are  bound  to  become  important 
protein  concentrates  in  the  fufcUBO.    It  will  be  well  for  dairymen  and  stocknon 
to  qcquaint  themselves  with  these  feeds.    The  barley,  corn  or  other  grain  tho,t 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  them,is  of  necessity  of  a  high  quality.  The 
resulting  feeds  are  wholesome  to  livestock  if  fed  in  moderation.,,." 
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Section  3 
Market  Q,uotations 

A-ug.  28. — Livestock  at  Chi.:  Slaughter  cattle  calves  and  vealers;  steers 
900-1300  lbs  good  and  choice  $5.25-$7;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers  550- 
750  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4,75-$6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6-$7.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  steers  500-1050  lbs  good  and  choice  $4r-$5.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs 
good  and  choice  $4.15-$4.55;  200-250  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.10-$4.55;  250-350 
lbs  good  and  choice  $3.25-$4.20;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs  good  and  choice 
$2.25-$3.55.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  doTO 
$6,$7. 

Grain:  Ko.l.  d. no. spr. wheat,*  Minneap  86|-89|;  No. 2  h.wr,*  K.C.  86^-87; 
Chi.  88-3/4;  St.L.  89;  ITo  .2  s.r.wr.  St.L.  89-92;  No.l.  w.wh.  Portland  70-71-^; 
No. 2  am.dur,*  Minneap  82^-85^;  Ho. 2  rye  Minneap  72-7/8— 74-7/8;  No. 2  yellow 
corn  K.C,  48-49;  St.L.  52;  No.  3  yellow  Chi.  50^-50-2-;  No. 3  v^rhite  oats  Minneap 
34^-^33t;  K.C.  35-38;  Chi.  35-37;  St.L.  56-i-;  Spec.  No. 2  barley  Minneap  69-72; 
No.l  flaxseed  Minneap  $1.83|-$1,86|. 

N.J.  sacked  cobbler  potatoes  $2,25-$2.65  per  100  lbs  in  the  East.  Me. 
sacked  cobblers  $2.25-$2.60  in  eastern  cities.    Wis.  sacked  round  whites 
$2.15-$2.25  and  Idaho  Bliss  Tri-omphs  $2.40-$2.45  carlot  sales  in  Chi.  Mass. 
yellow  onions  85-$1.10  per  50  lb  sack  in  East.    Midwestern  yollow  onions  90- 
$1  in  Chi.    Penn,.  Elberta  peaches  all  sizes  60-$2  per  bu.  bask,  in  terminal 
iparkets;  111.  $2^2.35  in  Chi.     Col.  Salmon  Meat  cantaloupes  $1.50-$2  per 
stand,  crate  of  36s  and  45s  in  city  markets;  flats  123  and  15s  35-40  f.o.b, 
Eocky  Eord.    E.S.  Va.  Jersey  type  sweotpotatoes  $2.50-$4  per  stave  bbl  in 
consuming  centers.    N.C.  $2.50-$4.50  in  city  markets.    Miss,  and  Tenn.  Nancy 
Halls  $1.15-$1.35  per  bu.  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples 
No.  1  2f  in,  min.  75-$l  per  bu.  bask,  in  N.Y.C. ;Northwestern  Greenings  $1- 
$1.37^  in  N.Y. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated- markets  declined 
3  points  to  9.25  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  8*84  cents.    October  future  closing  contracts  on  the  Now  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points  to  9. 68  cents,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  3  points  to  9.56  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y. :  92  score  22-|-;  91  score  22; 
90  score  21.    Wholesale  prices  No.l.  fresh  Am.  cheese  at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies 
13^  to  13|;  Yowig  Americas  13|  to  13|.    Wholesale  p rices  fresh  eggs  mixed 
colors  at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.):  Specials  18  to  22f;  Standards  16  to 
17^;  EirstB  15  to  15|.      (Prepared  by  3.A.E.) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disciaimud.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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ADJUSTMEITT  Justice  Daniel  W.  0 ' DonO:gliue ,  of  the  District  of  Colviraliia 

ACT  UPHELD         Supreme  Court,  yesterday  curtly  disinissed  the  suit  for  a  teTi>- 

porary  injunction  against  the  enforcement  of  the  licensing  and 
marketing  agreement  for  the  Chicago  milk  shed  and  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.    "The  court  finds,"  read  the  decision, 
"that  a  national  emergency  exists  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
very  existoncG  of  the  Grovcrnmcnt  itself  are  in  peril.    The  day  has  passed 
when  absolute  vested  rights  in  contract  or  property  arc  to  "be  regarded  as 
sacrosanct  or  atovG  the  law.... The  court  finds  that  the  Agricultural  Adjust-' 
Act  passed  ty  Congress  May  12,  1933,  is  constitutional,  and  the  regulations 
and  licenses  promulgated  and  issued  thereunder  arc  reasonable  and  valid." 


ARGENTIHA.  An  Associated  Press  report  . from  Buenos  Aires  says  that 

TO  SIGN  cable  instructions  that  will  enable  Argentina  to  sign  the 

international  wheat  agreement  reached  at  Lohdon  last  week 
were  drafted  yes'torday  after  Prederico  dc  Pinedo,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
had  conferred  by  telephone  with  Tomas  A.  Le  Breton,  Argentine  representative 
in  London.    The  minister  asked  particularly  about  the  Argentine  quota.  Senor 
Lo  Breton  said  the  pact  assured  concrete  benefits  to  Ar;gcntinc  producers. 


GOLD  President  Roosevelt  yesterday  relaxed  the  gold  embargo  to 

EXPORT  perinit  sales  of  the  newly  mined  metal  in  foreign  markets  where 

■    prices  are  higher.    The  President  also  tightened  restrictions 
against  hoarding  by  requiring  persons  holding  gold  coin,  bullion  or  certifi- 
cates, in  excess  of  $100,  to  file  statements  within  15  days.    Treasury  offi- 
cials foresaw  quickening  of  activity  in  the  gold  mines  of  the  West,  with 
profits  increasing  by  more  than  $15,000,000  a  year.    Under  the  order,  foreign 
sales  of  newly  mined  gold  will  bo  under  supervision  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Woodin.    Sales  may  be  made,  first,  to  foreign  purchasers  and,  second,  to 
persons  licensed  to  acquire  gold  for  use  in  the  arts,  industries  or  profes- 
sions.   (A, P.)   

GAMDA  .  Exports  of  Canadian  wheat  amounted  to  240,136,568  bushels 

TIHEAS  in  the  previous  year,  the  fifth  largest  export  from  Canada  in 

..,  any  crop  year,  said  a  report  issued  yesterday  at  Ottawa  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Wheat  flour  exports  amounted  to  5,370,613 

barrels,  slightly  less  than  the  previous  crop  year,  when  5,383,594  barrels 
were  exported*    Oats  exports  amounted  to.  11,075,797  busHels,  compared  v;ith 
13,611,111  bushels  in  1932.    Barley  exports  were  5,391,399  bushels,  compared 
with  13,538,225.    (A.P. )' „^   .  V 
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Railroad  Net  operating  income  in  July  of  the  first  48  railroads 

Income  to  report  for  the  month,  says  a  press  report,  was  $48,177,000 

against  $9,634,000  in  July  1932,  an  increase  of  400,1  percent; 
$43,191,000  in  July  1931,  a  rise  of  11.5  percent;  and  $62,796,000  in  July  1930, 
a  decrease  of  23.3  percent.    June  net  of  those  lines  was  $45,406,000,  an  up- 
turn of  317.3  percent  from  June  1932.    Gross  revenue  in  July  was  $222,971,000, 
compared  with  $183,291,000  in  July  1932    an  increase  of  21.6  percent:  $288,- 
350,000  in  July  IdZl^^'^dSmmhofpd^i^l^M^^  &PoiWev^fi58 -o?  itS^i&se  of 
roads  in  June  were  $214,050,000,  or  13.2  percent  more  than  in  June  1932.  Of 
July  gross,  21.6  percent  was  "brought  through  "by  these  lines  to  net  operating 
income,  which  compared  with  a  ratio  of  5.3  percent  in  July  1932,  15  percent 
in  July  1931,  and  18.1  percent  in  July  1930.    The  ratio  in  June  was  21.2  per- 
cent.   Twenty  lines  in  this  group  increased  their  net  operating  income  by 
comparison  with  1930. 

Oregon  Mountainous  "billows  of  smoke  hid  treacherous  flames  Mon- 

Forest  Pires      day  on  a  40-raile  front  in  northwestern  Oregon  as  moisture  from 

the  ocean  permitted  4,000  fire  fighters  to  renew  their  attack 
on  the  most  devastating  conflagration  that  ever  swept  the  State's  forest. 
Por  14  days  the  flames  had  ridden  high  winds  over  thousands  of  acres  of  fine 
timber.    Officials  have  estimated  the  loss  at  $18,000,000.    If  favorable 
weather  continues,  officers  believe  the  menace  soon  will  be  under  control, 
but  should  the  wind    rise  again,  new  disaster  would  follow.    (A. P.) 

Diversified  "The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  could  perform 

Parming  a  service,  economically  sound,  of  permanent  value  to  the  whole 

nation  were  it  to  undertake  a  study  designed  to  bring  transpor- 
tation costs  into  harmony  with  a  progran  of  diversified  farming,"  says  the 
National  Sphere  for  September.    "Por  years  the  Government  preached  diversi- 
fied farming,  hoping  by  this  means  to  curtail  production  of  the  groat  staple 
crops,  but  no  proper  effort  was  ever  made  to  secure  equitable  fraight  rates 
for  the  products  of  such  diversification,  or  to  provide  requisite  marketing 
facilities.    The  Government  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  paying  bonuses  to  far- 
mers to  persuade  them  not  to  produce.     Idle  lands,  by  no  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination, can  be  considered  an  asset.    They  constitute  viraste.    If  it  be  im- 
portant to  discourage  prodv.otion  of  certain  crops  then  certainly  it  is  wise 
to  encourage  the  production  of  others.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  pres- 
ent freight  rate  structure  does  encourage  diversification  in  agriculture." 

London  Thomas  P.  Woodlock,  writing  from  London  to  The  Wall  Street 

Opinion     Journal  (August  29),  says:  "The  American  visitor  to  London  glancing 

over  his  'Times'  at  breakfast  gets  the  impression  that  America 

is  the  spot  upon  which  the  city's  interest  is  at  present  fastened  in  an 
especial  manner,  and  that  it  regards  our  gigantic  'experiment'  as  the  most 
important  single  determinant  of  economic  events  in  the  vrorld  for  the  iranediate 
future.    It  is  not  merely  that  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  fate  of  the  gold  'bloc' 
and,  therefore,  of  London's  position  vis  a  vis  that  bloc.    Quite  apart  from 
international  currency  matters,  the  question  whether  our  'recovery'  campaigQ 
will  or  will  not  succeed  is  one  of  great  importance  to  Great  Britain,  al- 
though it  also  involves  the  'money'  question.    So  far  as  city  opinion  can 
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bo  included  in  one  general  statement  it  is  perhaps  true  to  say  that  upon  the 
success  of  that  campaign  the  whole  question  of  monetary  stahilization  is 
"believed  to  dcpoiid.    If  the  'Elue  Eagle'  can- prut  men  back  to  v/ork,"  further 
'inflation'  is  not  cxpect-cd,  but,  if  not,  President  Roosevelt  is  expected  to 
'go  to  the  limit'  of 'his  powers.,.." 

Cooling  Eggs      •         -The  problem  of  cooling  eggs  on  the  farm  and  getting  them 
in  Summer  ■      ■   to  market  is  not  so  simple  during  the  hot'  summer  months  in  the 
■■     ■  "  Corn  Belt.-    Assuming  the- farmer  should  provide  facilities  for 

cooling  his  eggs,  ho  must  be  taught  also  to  cool  the  package  and  to  deliver 
the  eggs  wrapped  practically  airtight  to  a  packer  who-  has-  candling  room  fa,cili' 
ties  -under  refrigeration.    Damage  done  in  hot  weather  by  sweating  eggs  before 
they  roach  the  consumer  is  not,  d.b  a  "rule,  serious,  but  a  groat  deal  of  damage 
c-an  he  done  at  prim^ary  points  by  handling  cold  eggs  without  suitable  refrigera- 
tion  at  each  step  in  handling.-    (U.S.  Egg  and  Poultry  Ivlagazine,  September.) 

Troa'tmeiit  "...Immediate  treatment  of  the  normal  bee  sting  is  merely 

for  3ce  •    ■-■      -placative,"  says    E.  Thompson,  M.H.C.S.,  author  of  "About  lee 
Stings  -    Venom"  in  The- Lancet  (London)  for  August  19.    "Would  the  appli- 

cation of  a  'bltie  bag'  to  the  site-  of  a  hypodermic  injection  bf 
morphia  &tb'p"^a  patient  from-  somnolence?     One  must  at  the  same  time  remember 
■that  the  average  pa'ticnt  does-  not  like  to  bo  treated  like  a  bee,  and  told  to 
'buzz  off.    Any  elegant,  liarmless  lotion  or  crc^jn,  tb.at  does  not  stain  the    •  * 
linen,  will  answer.    But  in  casoes  of  severe  reaction  the  treatment  must  be 
swift  and  decisive.    Adrenalin  or  ephedrine  hypodormically  and  immediately, 
with  brandy  or  sal  volatile  by  the  mouth,  is  the- correct  trea,tment.     If  the 
shock  is  severe  and  the  blood  pressure  is  low,  pituitrin  may  be  added  with  a,d- 
vantagG.    This  treatment ,' ospecially  v/ith  adrenalin,  may  be  repeated  as  neces- 
sary.   Evatmine  is  very  good  if    immediately  to  hand.     Tlie  whole  essence  of 
this  treatment  is  speed-.    Eor  the  subsequent  cutaneous  irritation  1  percent 
or  0.5  percent  carbolic  lotion  is  advised...." 

Low  Temperr.ture         The  lowest  temperature  ever  produced  and  measured  by  man, 
Record  85/1000  of  a  degree  on  the  absolute  scale,  has  been  achieved 

in' the  riamerlingh  Onnes  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Lcyden, 
This  is  extraordinarily  close  to  the  absolute  zero  point  or  mdnus  459.6  de- 
grees on  the  Farenhoit  scale,  at  which  all  atomic  motion  would  cease,  elec- 
tricity woijld  flow  without  hindrance  and  other  strange  things  would  happen. 
The  new  greatest  cold  breaks  records  of  about  25/100  of  a  degree  whichvere 
made  at  both  the  University  of  California  and  the  Leydon  Laboratory  about  two 
months  ago.    Prof.  W.  J.  de  Haas,  of  Leyden,  and -Prof.  H.  A.  Kramers,  of 
Utrecht,  who  m^a-de  the    experiments,  used  the  method  that  is  known  a,s  the 
"adiabatic"  demagnetization  of  paramagnetic  salts".     This  takes  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  when  a  substance  is  magnetized,  it  heats  up.    Using  liquid  hel- 
ium made  by  cooling,  liquefying  and  solidifying  of  air,  and  then  liqioefying 
hydrogen  to  cool  the  heli'cun,  a  substance  is  cooled  as  low  as  possible.  Then 
it  is  magnetized.    It  heats  up.    Liquid  helium  is  used  to  remove  that  heat. 
Then  it  is  demagnetized,  taking  care  to  keep  it  heat  insulated.     It  becomes 
colder  as  a  rcsu].t  of  the  demagnetization.    Thus  a  lower  temperature  tha.n  eves' 
before  attained  lias  boon  reached.     (Science,  August  25.) 
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koQ.  29. — Livestock  at  Chi.:  Sla-ughter  cattle  calves  and  vealers;  steers 
900-1300  lbs  good  and  choice  $5-$7;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers  550-750 
lbs  good  and  choice  $4.75-$6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6-$7;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers;  500-1050  lbs  good  and  choice  $4r-$5.     Hogs:  160-200  lbs  good 
and  choice  $4.10-$4.40;  200-250  lbs  good  and  choice  $4-$4.25;  250-350  lbs  good 
and  choice  $3.15-$4.10;  slo,\:;ghtcr  pigs  100-130  Ihs  good  and  choice  $2.25- 
$3.60.     Sla-ughtcr  sheep  and  lambs.»  lambs  ^^ood  and  choice  90  lbs  down  $6.50-$7.40 

Grain:  Ho.l  d.no.spr .wheat ,*  Minneap  83-3/8 — 86-3/8;  No. 2  h.wr,*  K.C.  81-|- 
83;  Chi.  87-1-68;  llo.l  v.-.wh.  Portland  68-69;  Uo.2  ara.dur,*  Minneap  79-3/8—82-3/8 
iTo.2  rye  Minneap  71-|-73^ .    Uo.2  yellow  corn  K.C.  45-48;  Ho. 3  yellow  Chi.  50^7-- 
dO-3/4.    No. 3  v.hite  oats  Minneap  33^-34^;  K.C.  36-37;  Chi.  34-i-37^.     Spec,  ilo.2 
barley  67-70.    No.l  flaxseed  Minneap  $1,81-$1.85. 

N.J.  sacked  cobbler  potatoes  $2-$2.60  per  100  lbs  sacked  in  eastern  cities; 
$2.10  f.o.b,  northern  and  central  points.    Eaine  sacked  stock  $2.15-$2.25  in 
Boston.    Wis.  sacked  round  whites  $2.15-$2.25  and  Idaho  bliss  tri-uraphs  $2.25- 
$2.30  carlot  sales  in  Chi.    N.Y.  and  Mass.  yellow  onions  80-$l  per  50  lbs  sack 
in  East.    Midwestern  yellows  75-85  in  Chi,    E.S.  Va.  Jersey' type  swaetpotatoes 
ip2.50-$3,75  per  stave  bbl.  in  city  mrkets.    Miss,  and  Tenn.  Nancy  Halls  $1.15- 
^1.40  per  bu,  hairrper  in  Middle  West.     Col.  Salmon  Meat  cantaloupes  65-90  per 
stand,  flats  in  terminal  markets;  35-40  f.o.b.  Rocky  Jord.    Eastern  Elberta 
peaches  all  sizes  60-$1.75  perbu.  bask,  in  eastern  cities.    Eastern  Wealthy 
apples  No.l  2-|  in,  min.     85-$l,12i  per  bu.  bask,  in  N.Y.C. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  th6  ten  designated  markets  advanced 
2  points  to  9,27  cents  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  8.54  cents.    October  future  contracts  on  the  N.Y.  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 1  point  to  9.63  cents,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
1  point  to  9.55  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  23;  91  score  22'|-; 
90  score  21.    Wholesale  prices  No,l    fresh  Am.  cheese  at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies 
13  to  I3J;  Young  Americas  13^  to  13|-,    Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mixed  colors 
at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.)  :  Specials  17^  to  2lf;  Standards  16  to  16|; 
firsts  14|  to  15.    (Prepared  by  B.A,E,) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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WHEAT  Argentina's  signatiire  to  the  international  wheat  agree- 

AGEEEJ/IBUT  ment  yesterday  in  London  put  the  finishing  touch  to  a  pact 

which,  the  negotiators  assert,  will  rehabilitate  the  wheat 
industry  and  thereby  do  more  toward  restoring  world  prosperity  than  could 
any  other  single  factor.    Argentina  became  the  twenty-second  nation  to  sign 
the  pact.    Argentine  delay  had  caused  much  uneasiness  among  the  negotiators. 
The  other  principal  nations  signed  last  Friday,     The  next  move  is  for  the 
governments  to  appoint  th^ir  members  of  the  permanent  advisory  wheat  commit- 
tee, which  presumably  will  have  headquarters  in  London  and  will  guide  the 
working  out  of  the  agreement.  (A.J*.) 


PHOSPHATE  Ibrench  and  .American  representatives  of  the  phosphate  in- 

ACCORD  -   dustry,  says  a  Paris  report  to  the  ITew  York  Times,  have  reached 

.   a  tentative  accord  which  has  been  submitted  to  American  head- 
quarters.   The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  being  kept  strictly  secret,  pending 
ratifications,  but  it  is  believed  a  minimum    price  has  been  fixed  and  a  di-  . 
vision  of  the  European  market  agreed  upon.,.. This  move  is  an  example  of  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  certain  exporting  industries  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar.    After  the  war  Americans  were  gradually  forced  completely 
out  of  the  continental  markets.    Tlien  came  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 
The  French  accused  the  Americans  of  dumping  and  sought  an  agreement  to  avoid 
cutthroat  competition.    That  was  the  situation  which  brought  about  the  nego-  - 
tis,tions.   

CEITTEAL  BAKK  Money-lending  functions  of  the  Hoover-created  Federal 

FOE  CO-OPS         Farm  Board  yesterday  passed  to  a  new  division  of  the  Farm  Credit 

Administration,  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  with  ap- 
pointment of  its  directors.    It  will  have,  headquarters  too,  and  making  loans 

.win3e.su||T|m^n?eOgiCg^jgra„|ivg  Bantcs  m 


to  national  farm  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperative  orgai  ^ 

12  cities  where  Federal  and  intermediate  credit  banks  are  situated.  These 
will  make  loans  to  regional  cooperatives  for  sums  up  to  $500,000.    Loans  of 
m.ore  than  $500,000  to  regional  cooperatives  and  loans  to  national  cooperatives 
will  be  made  directly  by  the  central  bank.    Interest  rates  will  be  from  3  to 
6  percent,  

MTIOHAL                    Purchase  of  more  than  274,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  17 
FORESTS              States  for  an  aggregate  price  of  about  $546,000  was  approved 
yesterday  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission.  The 
program  covers  30  units  within  the  boundaries  of  existing  national  forests 
and  purchase  units  east  of  the  G-reat  Plains.    They  will  be  added  to  areas 
under  administration  of  the  Forest  Service  and  will  be  devoted  to  timber 
growing,  watershed  protection  and  other  national  forest  purposes,  (Washing- 
ton Post.)   
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Orogon  Gentle  showers  and  a  mantle  of  gray  fog  rolled  in  from  the 

Fires     ■    '         ocean  Tuesday  to  save  the  forests  of  northv/estern  Oregon  from 

f-arther  destruction  "by  fire.    For  15  days  the  roaring  flames 
mowed  down  some  of  the  finest  yellow  fir  in  the  country.    The  loss  has  hcon 
counted  in  millions  of  dollars  in  three  counties.    More  than  1,200  square  miles, 
an  area  equal  to  Rhode  Island,  has  "been  turned.  (Press/) 

Columhia  "To  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  so  dependent  on  cheap  and 

River  plentiful  power,  the  recent  anno'onccment  of  the  construction  of 

Project  the  Grand  Coulee  dam  on  the  Columbia  River  is  of  particular  in- 

terest tod  importance,"  says  Pacific  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry  for 
August.    "Because  it  is  the  initial  project  in  developing  the  greatest  power 
stream  in  the  United  States,  its  influence  will  ultimately  he  far  reaching  on 
industry  and  agriculture.    Its  effect  will  ultimately  he  felt  particularly  hy 
those  industries  characteristic  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  those  natural  to 
thQ  region  hy  reason  of  their  dependence  on  raw  materials  found  here.  Pulp 
and  paper  manufacture  falls  directly  into  this  category. .Present  mills  nay 
find  it  cheaper  in  the  future  to  purchase  power  from  Coulee  dam  than  to  manu- 
facture it  in  their  own  plans.    Kills  huilt  in  the  future  may  find  the  neces- 
sary capital  outlay  reduced  by  purchasing  power  instead  of  building  expensive 
pov/er  plants.    It  is  conceivahlc  -that  groundwork  mills  and  newsprint  mills 
will  be  huilt  in  vTestern  Washington  to  produce  cheaper  than  the  lowest  cost 
mills  in  the  country  today,  because  of  the  extremely  low  power  cost...." 

Eel  Grass  3el  grass,  a  marine  growth  important  as  food  for  certain 

Disappearing       aquatic  birds,  is  apparently  disappearing  from  i>aropean  waters 
in  Europe  as  well  as  from  the  Atlantic  seacoast  of  North  America,  as  re- 

cently reported.    A.  D.  Cotton,  keeper  of  the  herbarium  and 
library  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  England,  reports  in  the  scien- 
tific journal  Nature  (London)  that  the  plant  is  almost  gone  from    many  places 
in  England  T/herc  it  was  formerly  abundant,  and  that  in  other  places  only  a 
few  scattered  undersized  specimens  are  to  be  seen.     The  disappearance  of  the 
eel  grass  can  have  serious  consequences  aside  from  the  distress  and  starva- 
tion it  causes  among  v/aterfowl,  for  the  plant  is  in  many  places  the  means  of 
holding  mud  and  sand  banks  stationary,  which  now,  without  its  anchoring  action, 
can  be  washed  out  by  waves  and  currents,  causing  serious  trouble  by  being  re- 
deposited  in  navigation  channels.    T/That  causes  the  occasional  almost  complete 
wiping  out  of  this  plant  has  never  been  determined.     Some  French  scientists 
blame  the  trouble  on  a  bacterium,  but  American  and  Canadian  researchers  liave 
not  been  able  to  confirm  their  finiings.    (Science  Service,  August  24.) 

Florida  vs.  "Open-mesh  cotton  bags  now  are  serving  both  sides  as  weap- 

California         ons  in  the  Florida  vs.  California  struggle  for  eastern  orange 
Oranges  markets,"  says  Forbes  for  September  1.     "In  the  past  two  years 

Florida  oraxige  grov/ers  have  marketed  large  quantities  of  fruit 
in  open-mesh  cotton  bags  v/hose  interstices  are  wide  enough  to  reveal  clearly 
the  half  dozen  or  so  oranges  in  each  sack.    Their  enterprise  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  consumers. .. .Florida  growers  roiatively  near 
eastern  markets,  bag  their  oranges  before  shipment.    California  o range So-*o., 
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reach,  the  laaj-kcts  only  after  a  long  trip  "by  rail  or  water.    If  oranges  are 
shipped  by  water,  freight  costs  n,re  relatively  low;  but,  because  some  may 
spoil  or  become  bruised  in  transit,  bagging  them  before  shipment  is  risky...* 
California  groworshave  developed  a  new  shipping  technique.    The  oranges  are 
packed,  without  their  customary  paper  wrappers,  in  specially  designed  crates 
which  can  be  knocked  down  and  sent  back  to  California  for  repeat  loads.  In 
New  York,  the  oranges  are' bagged  as  soon' as  they  are  taken  off  the  boat  and 
sold  direct  to  distributors  v^ithout  going  through  the  usual  daily  auction 
fepiles..    Hesults*. . ,aare  lower  selling  costs;  lower  shipping  costs;  and  im- 
provement of  the  California  grower's  competitive  position...." 

Land  and  ..There  is  a  continual  withdrawal  from  the  soil  of  thQse 

Water  Products  elements  which  are  essential  for  plan';    and  animal  nutrition," 
as  Food  says  D.  Breese  Jones,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  writing  on 

"The  Relative  Nutritive  Value  of  Land  and  Water  Products"  in 
The  Scientific  Monthly    for  September.  "Under  primitive  conditions  of  life 
this  material  was  returned  to  the  soil  with  quite  uniform  distribution,  so  that 
the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  v/as  largely  maintained.     Civilization  in 
this  respect  h^s  disturbed  the  balance  of  nature.    The  produce  of  the  land  is 
harvested,  transported  and,  to  a  large  extent,  concentrated  in  certain  areas, 
principally  the  large  cities.    The  soil  is  and  always  has  been  impoverished 
through  another  influence,  namely,  the  leaching  effect  of  rains,  which  carry 
away  tremendous  quantities  of  the  elements  of  soil  fertility. .. .These  ele- 
ments of  plant  and  animal  nutrition,  transferred  from  the  soil  to  the  sea, 
can  be  utilized  by  rran  and  partly  restored  to  the  land  only  by  farming  the 
sea... .Pish,  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimp  and  scallops  include 
most  of  the  marine  nitrogenous  food  products.    The  proteins  of  these  foods 
have  not  been  studied  nearly  so  much  as  the  proteins  of  the  land-farmed  prod- 
ucts.   The  amino  acid  content  of  the  muscle  tissue  of  several  varieties  of 
fish,  scallops  and  shrimp  has  been  determined. ., .The  proteins  of  all  the  mar- 
ine foods  which  have  been  studied  contain  in  satisfactory  amounts  all  the  nu*- 
tritionally  essential  amino  acids...." 

Wallace  and  "Secretary  Wallace  is  iri  the  anomalous  position  of  a  Gov- 

Wheat  ernment  official  who  finds  it  expedient  to  hand  out  unpalatable 

truths.    He  is  not  at  ail  the  'bull  in  the  china  shop'  that 
operators  in  nervous  commodity  markets  call  him,"  says  an  editorial  in  National 
Sphere  for  September.     "The  Secretary's  wheat 'd-umping'  statement  was  made 
necessary  by  two  situations:  (l)  He  had  to  drive  home  to  farmers  the  fact  of 
their  real  position,  that  the  extremely  short  current  crop  is  more  than  over- 
balanced by  a  tremendous  carryover;  (2)  He  had  to  serve  notice  on  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina  that,  -unless  they  agreed  to  acreage  curtailment  irres- 
pective of  Europe's  attitude,  the  United  States  would  have  to  dump  more  of 
its  surplus  abroad  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.     In  making  this  threat. 
Secretary  Wallace  was  deadly  serious  and  Canada  and  Australia  recognized,  in- 
stantly, that  this  dunping  would  have  to  occur  in  the  Par  East  and  would  di- 
rectly affect  sales  of  their  wheat  in  that  territory.    An  added  factor  in  the 
situation  is  the  abnormally  heavy  wheat  surplus  now  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
which  has  served  to  drive  prices  for  cash  wheat  in  that  market  out  of  line  with 
other  domestic  stocks.     The  only  possible  outlet  for  this  v/heat  is  in  China,  or, 
possibly,  Russia." 
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;.  --    ■       .  .         Mo-rlcet  Quotations 

,  Aug.  30.-- Livestock  at  Chi.:  Slaughter  cattle  calves  and  vealers;  steers 
900-1300  Ihs       ,  good  and  choice  $5-$7. 10;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers  550- 
750  l>s  good  and  choice  $5-$5.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6-$7;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers  500-1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4r-$5.    Hogs:  160-200  Its  good 
and  choice  H^4-$<!r.^35  200-250  Ihs  good  and  ehoice  $3.90-$4.40;  250-350  Ihs  good 
and  choice  $5.10-$4;  sla-u^hter  pigs  100-130  lbs  good  and  choice  $2.25-$3.50. 
Slaughtersheop  and  lambs;  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  down  $6.50-$7.40. 

Grain:  Ho.l.  d. no. spr. wheat,*    Minneap  86-5/8 — 89-5/8;  No. 2  hd.wr. wheat,* 
K.C.  80^-82;  Chi. 82-85;  ITo.l.  w.wh.  Portland  70-71;  lTo.2  am.dur,*  Minneap 
81-1-84.    II0.2  rye,    Minneap  74^-3/8—75-3/8 ;  No  .2  yellow  corn  K. C .  46|-49| 

.•->'*-'  Spec.  No, 2  barley  Minneap  68-70.    No.l  flaxseed  Minneap  $1,83- 

$1.86,'' N©.3  yellow  corn  Chi.  47f-49.    No. 3  white  oats  Minneap  34f  -35|;  K.C. 
36i-37|;  Chi.33|-35. 

Me.  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $2-$2,15  per  100  lbs  in  Boston.    Penn.,  and  N.J, 
sacked  Cobblers  $2.15-$2.50  in  East.    L.I.  G-reen  Mountains  $2.15-$2.25  in  N.Y.C. 
Wis.  sacked  Round  ftiites  $2.10-$2,25  and  Idaho  Bliss  Triumphs  $2.20-$2.25  carlot 
sales  in  Chi.    N.Y.  and  Mass.  yellow  onions  75-$l  per  50  lb  sack  in  Eastern 
cities.    Midwestern  yellows.  75-85  in  Chi.    Va.  Jersey  type  swectpotatoes  $2.25- 
$3,50  per  stave  bbl.  in  East.    N.C.  stock  $2,25-$3,50  in  a  few  cities.    Tenn.  , 
Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$?.. 50  per  bu.  hamper  in  Chi.    N.'i .  Wealthy  apples  No.l  2}  in, 
min.  75-$l  and  Alexanders  65-75  per  bu.  baste, '  in  N.Y, C, 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  desigzoated  markets  declined 
14  points  to  9.13  cents  per  lb.  On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  8.02  cents.    October  future  contracts  on  the  N.Y.  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  15  points  to  9.48  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  ExciB,.ngc  de- 
alined  13  points  to  9.42  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  23;  91  score  22; 
90  score  20^.    Wholesale  prices  No.l  fresh  Ara.'  cheese  at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies 
13  to  13|;  Young  Americas         to  13|..    Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mixed  colors 
at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  .qrot.):    Specials  17-^  to  22;  Standards  16  to  17; 
Eirsts  14-3-  to  15  cents.     (Prepared  by  B.A.E.) 


*Prices  baSis  ordinary  protein. 
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COUSIDiE  Treasiory  officials  are  Again  considering  the  advisability 

REFUNDING-  of  calling  for  redemption  and  refunding  some  of  the  high  in- 

terest "bearing  Liberty  bonds  which  are  outstanding,  but  it  was 
indicated  yesterday  that  no  decision  had  been  reached.    In  the  present  money 
market  refunding  at  a  lower  rate  is  considered  possible  as  the  last  issue  of 
bonds  sold  at  3  percent  and  Treasury  notes  and  short-term  issues  at  even  lower 
rates.    The  question,  however,  arises  of  the  advisability  of  such  a  venture 
at  a  time  vdien  the  Government  must  raise  large  suns  for  other  maturities  and 
for  current  expenses  attendant  upon  the  recovery  program.  (Press.) 


ITEW  YORK  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  Milk  Control  Board, 

MIIZ  INQUIRY     has  informed.  Dr.  Leland  Spencer  that  he  will  have  a  free  hand 

in  conducting  the  investigation  of  the  milk  situation  in  the 
State,  according  to  an  Albany  report  to  the  New  York  Times.    The  purposes  of 
the  investigation,  Mr,  Baldwin  said,  are  twofold:  Pirst,  to  find  what  are 
necessary  costs  of  milk  distributors  and  what  is  a  fair  share  of  the  milk 
consumers'  money    to  allocate  to  the  distributer;  second,  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic upon  that  finding,  so  tha^t  it  will  neither  tolerate  too  great  a  profit 
nor  complain  mistakenly  about  a  profit    which  is  fair. 


EIjIPLOYMEITT  An  increase  of  10.2  percent  in  employment  in  July  over 

GAINS  June  was  reported  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

in  its  monthly  survey  of  wages,  employment  and  hours  of  work. 
This  is  the  largest  monthly  percentage  gain  in  employment  in  the  13  years 
covered  by  the  board's  studies.    The  July  advance  was  the  fourth  successive 
monthly  improvement  to  gain  over  February,  amoxuiting  to  19  percent.  Employ- 
ment gained  in  July  in  all  except  one  of  the  25  leading  industries.    (A. P.) 


INSURANCE  The  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  last 

EARMING  Monday  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  R.  Emmet t  O'Malley,  State 

insurance  superintendent,  because  of  insolvency,  is  going  in 
for  farming,  the  Associated  Press  reports  from  Saint  Louis.    Authority  to 
make  expenditures  for  harvesting  of  crops  on  property  owned  by  the  company 
was  granted  by  Circuit  Judge  Charles  Williams.    It  was  brought  out  the  Mis- 
souri Life  owns  about  88,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia  and  California. 
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Cotton  American  cotton  constituted  43,7  percent  of  the  total 

Comes  Back         foreign  cons^junption  of  all  gro77ths  in  the  1932-33  season, 

according  to  data  compiled  'bj  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service,  as  summarized  in  the  Now  York  Times,  August  31,  compared  with  42.8 
percent  in  the  preceding    season  and  only  35.3  percent  two  years  aga.    In  the 
two  seasons  there  has  been  an  incrcaso  of  2,099,00  "bales  in  foreign  consump- 
tion of  American  cotton,  v/hilc  consumptioii  of  foreign  growths  declined  576,000 
hales.    This  is  one  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  world  cotton  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  cottoii  trade,  the  service  reports.  The 
trend  to  a  larger  use  of  American  and  a  smaller  use  of  foreign  cotton  is  found 
in  the  returns  from  Great  Britain,  Continontal  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  minor 
consuming  countries.    Great  Britain  in  two  seasons  has  increased  its  consmp- 
tion  of  American  cotton  hy  431,000  hales  and  reduced  its  consumption  of  fol"- 
eign  growth  hy  20,000  bales.    Continental  Europe  increased  its  use  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  "by  S70,000  hales  and  reduced  its  cons-amption  of  foreign  cotton  by 
88,000  hales.    The  Orient  and  minor  consiiming  countries  increased  their  spin- 
ning of  American  cotton  by  1,298,000  bales  and  decreased  their  spinning  of 
foreign  grown  cottons  by  468,000  bales.        Tne  net  result  of  the  changes  lias 
been  an  increase  of  1,523,000  bales  of  total  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cot- 
ton abroad  in  the  tv/o  seasons,  and  this  improvement  in  foreign  mill  activity 
has  accrued  entirely  to  the  benefit  of  American  cotton.    In  only  three  previ- 
ous seasons  since  the  World  War  was  foreign  cons-umption  of  American  cotton 
larger  than  last  season.    American  cotton  constituted  44.5  percent  of  all 
cottoai  consumed  abroad  in  the  ton  seasons  prior  to  three  seasons  ago,  showing 
that  there  had  been  a  swing  toward  foreign  growths  prior  to  the  period  under 
review.    The  reversal  of  this  trend  has  practically  restored  to  American  cot- 
ton its  former  average  percentage  of  total  consumption  abroad.... 

Build  17,000  Almost  17,000  soil  erosion  dams  have  been  built  in  Iowa 

8oil  Erosion     by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  working  on  the  emorgency 
Dams  conservation  program,  according  to  latest  figures  compiled  by 

Q.  C.  Ayres,  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  at 
Iowa  State  College.    Mr.  Ayres  is  supervisor  of  soil  erosion  work  in  the  16 
camps  scattered  about  the  State,    Three  camps,  located  at  Chariton,  Albia 
and  Creston,  in  southern  Iowa,  are  doing  almost  100  percent  soil  erosion 
control  work  on  private  farm  lands.    All  other  canips  are  building  erosion 
dams,  but  not  on  sxjzh.  an  extensive  scale.    Various  types  of  dams  are  con- 
structed, depending  upon  the  depth  and  position  of  the    gully,  type  of  |oil 
and.  other  factors,    Dam.s  of  the  Nebraska  type,  Betliany,  suspended  netj^pdle 
and  brush,  earth,  rock  and  log    are  being  used  to  save  valuable  Iowa  soils 
from  washing  out.    Farmers  throughout " the  State  are  becoming  more 'and  more  in- 
terested in  saving  their  soil  by  erosion  control  methods,  Ayres  believes.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  southern  Iowa,  especially,  farmers  are  anxious  to  protect 
their  land  by  constructing  soil-saving  dams,  and  they  appreciate  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  their  farms  by  the  conservation  v/orkers.  (Better  Iowa,Aug28) 

Swiss  Chemist  Vitamin  C,the  scurvy-preventing  substance  occurring  natu- 

Synthesizes       rally  in  oranges,  lemons  and  many  green  vegetables,  has  been 
Vitamin  C  prepared  synthetically  by  Dr.  T.  Heichstein  of  the  Polytachnic 

Institute  of  Zurich,    With  his  two  collaborators,  A.  Grussner 
and  R.  Oppenauer,    Dr.  Reichstein  announces  in  a  communication  to  the  British 
scientific  journal,  Nature,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  crys- 
tals of  1-ascorbic  acid,  the  highly  active  anti-scorbutic  substance  considered 
to  be  identical  with  vitamin  C,     (Science  ^rvicc  report,  August  26,) 
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The  New  "The  next  year  vrill  be  a  fighting  year  for  industry",  says 

Competition       Ho?/ard  R.  Smith,  writing  on  "New  Paths  to  New  Products"  in 

Commerce  for  September .    "The  old  race  for  production  is  being 
resumed  under  highly  hazardous  conditions.    There  is  only  one  answer:  further 
progress  in  production  efficiency.    The  business , ins titutions  producing  good 
products  at  good  prices  will  be  the  ones  that  remain  in  the  field.    Por  all 
that  governmental  projects  can  do,  weak  sisters  will  fall  by  the  wayside.  The 
race  will  be  won  by  the  units  which  C8,n  deliver  at  a  short  price  with  a  short 
profit.    Competition  will  not  be  abated  by  the  recovery  act  cartels  but  the 
basis  of  competition  is  undergoing  a  shift  to  the  right — toward  quality,.,. 
The  true  philosophy  for  the  next  year  is  not  in  shutting  out  industry's  valu- 
able inventions  and  researches.    It    lies  rather  in  encouraging  them  and  in 
helping  to  keep  prices  within  the  reach  of  bioying  power  and  buying  power  as 
high  as  possible  by  olimination  of  wastefulness  and  by  additions  to  efficiency 
The  new  era  of  competition  will  be  nearly  100  percent  dependent  on  the  machine 
tool  maker,  the  foundry,  the  chemist,  the  metallurgist  and  all  the  inventive 
genius  they  can  supply.,.," 

fertilizer  July  fertilizer  tax  tag  sales  in  the  Southern  States  were 

Sales  27  percent  larger  than  July    1932,  and  in  the  five  Midwestern 

States  they  were  18  percent  larger  than  July  1932.  Ordinarily 
the  sales  for  July  are  extrombly  low.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  most  in- 
active month  of  the  entire  year.    During  the,  12  months  ended  July  31,  1933-, 
tag  sales  in  the  Southern  States  were  17  percent  larger  than  those  for  the 
preceding  season,  but  were  27  percent  loss  than  the  sales  two  seasons  ago. 
The  largest  gains  during  the  latest  year  were  shown  in  North  Carolina,  Soiath 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  although  the  following  States  showed  sales  that  were 
larger  than  those  for  the  preceding  season:  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tenneseee, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.    In  Mississippi  the  sales  were  approximately  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  season.    In  Plorida  the  sales  showed  a  decrease  of 
about  3  percent,  while  Texas  showed  a  decrease  of  13  percent  and  Oklahoma  a. 
decrease  of  38  percent.    In  the  five  Midwestern  States  sales  of  tax  tags 
were  about  25  percent  less  than  those  recorded  during  the  preceding  season 
and  about  60  percent  lesn  than  those  recorded  two  seasons  ago.    During  the 
latest  season  Kentucky  sales  were  13  percent  less  than  the  sales  for  the 
preceding  season.     Indiana  sales  were  off  about  20  percent  and  Illinois  sales 
were  off  about  27  percent.  Missouri  and  Kansas  sales  8hav;@d  declines  of  more 
than  40  percent  during  the  latest  season.  .  (The  American  Pertilizer,  August 
26.) 

A  New  Deal  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  ponderous  operation  of  the 

for  ¥ild  Life    huge  National  Recovery  Act  to  the  recovery  of  better  hunting 

and  fishing  throughout  the  United  States,  but  such  is  the 
case,  according  to  the  observations  of  conservationists.    Among  many  other 
activities,  this  act  includes  public  works  for  flood  control,  the  prevention 
of  soil  erosion  and  for  sewage  treatment  plants — all  highly  beneficial  for 
the  restoration  of  wild  life,, .Sportsmen  are  hailing  these  provisions  of 
the  act  with  glee;  Stat®  gamo  and  fish  commissioners  are  either  preparing 
projects  and  plans  to  submit  to  their  State  administrators  for  the  Federal 
Government  or  else  are  making  tentative  surveys  to  ascertain  their  needs 
along  these  lines....    (Editorial,  Pur-Pish- Game,  September.) 
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A-ugu-st  31. — Livestock  at  CM.:  Sla-aghter  cattle  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  900-1500  lbs  good  and  choice  $5.25~$7.25;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50; 
heifers  550-750  lbs  good  and  choice  $5-$6.50;  vealers  good  and  ohoicc  $6.-$7; 
feeder  and  stocker  steers;  500-1050  lbs  good  and  ohoicQ  $4-$5.    Hogs:  160- 
200  lbs  good  and  choi,oe  $4.10-$4,40;  200-250  lbs  good- and  choice  $3.90-$4.40; 
250-350  lbs  good  ane  choice . $3. 10-$4;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs  good  and 
choice  $2.50-$3.50.  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs 
down  $6.50-$7.40. 

G-rain:  No.l.  d. no. spr. wheat,*  Minneap  85^-88^;  lTo.2h.wr,*  K.C.  85-r85;  : 
Chi. 86;  St.L.  88^;  Ho. 2  s.r.wr,  St.L.  8.^^;  No.lw.wh.  Portland  71-72;  lJo.2  am. 
dur,*  .Nlinneap  79-82.    Uo.2  rye  Minneap  73-5/8—74-5/8.    Ho-.  2  yellow  corn  K.C, 
47^-48-1;  St.L.  5l|-52;,Ho.3  yellow  Chi.  50t-50|-.    lTo.2  white  oats  Mir^r^^ 
33-7/8—34-7/8;  K.C.  36-37 ;  ,  Chi  .  -34=|-37.    Spec.  Ho. 2  barley  Minneap  68-70. 
Ho.l  flaxseed  I.Iinneap  $1.80-$1.&3. 

IT. J.  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $2r^$2.,50  per  100  lbs  m  eastern  cities;  $2 
f.o.b,  northern  and  central  points.    Me.  sacked- Cobblers  $2  in  Boston.  Wis. 
sacked  Round  "Whites  $2.15-$2.25  and  Idaho  Bliss  Triumphs  $2.15-$2.25  carlot 
sales  in  Chi.    Eastern  Elbcrta  peaches  ranged  75-$1.75  per  bu.  bask,  in  ter- 
minal markets.    Midwestern  Elbertas  best  "$2.25-$2.50  in  Chi.  H.Y7  yellow 
onions  85-$l  per  50  lb  sack  in  consuTxiing  centers.    Mass.  yellows  90-$l  in 
H.Y.C.    Midwestern  stock,  small  to  medium  size,  75-85  in  Chi.    E.S.  Va.  Jersey 
typo  swectpotatoes  $1.75-$3.50  per  stave  bbl.  in  city  narkets  with  f.o.b. 
sales  $2.50-$2.65  at  E.S.  Ya.  and  J/id. .  points.     Tenn.  Hancy  Halls  $1.40-$1.50 
per  bu.  hamper  in  Middle  West.    H.Y.  Wealthy  applos  ilo.  1  2^  in.  min.  75-$l 
and  Penn..  Wcalthys  75  per  bu.  bask,  in  N.Y.C. 

Average,  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets  declined  8 
'4    points  to  9.05  cents  per  lb.    Or  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  7.95  cents.    October  future  closing  contracts  on  the  H.Y.  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  9  points  to  9.39  cents  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Excha.nge 
declined  8  points  to  9--i34  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  H.Y.:.  92  score  23;  91  score  22^; 
90  score  21.    Wholesale  prices  Ho.l.  fresh  An.  cheese  at  H.Y,:  Single  Daisies 
13-13|;  Young  Americas  13^-13|,      Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mixed  colors 
at  H.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.):  Specials  17^-22|;  Standards  16-17i;  Eirotfe 
14|-15.     (Prepared  by  B.A.S.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tEie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  Blatters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TOBACCO  Tobacco  markets  ■"of  the"  Carolinas  closed  indefinitely 

HOLIDAY  ■  yesterday,  says  a  Ealcigh  report  to  the  Associated "Press,  as 

■  South  Carolina  swung  into  line  behind  North  Carolina's  plan 
for  a  market  holiday  until  grov/ers  are  assured  better  prices  for'thfeir  crop.- 
Governor  Blackwood  of  South  Carolina, followed  the  load  of  Governor- 'Ehring- 
haus  by  asking  all  tobacco  wareho^^ses  to  suspend  operations  until  a  plan  to 
raise  tobacco  prices  is,  worked  out*.,    G-overnor  Ehrihghaus  plans^  to  lead  a 
delegation  to 'Washington  to  plead  for  Government  aid.    Governor  Pollard  of 
Virginia  appointed  a  committee  to  join  the  delegation  to  Washington.  Secre- 
tary Wallace  announced  plans  for  putting  into  operation  as  soon  as  details 
can  be  worked  out  a  "production  adjustment  plan"  for  next  year's  crop  of 
flue-cured  tobacco,  grown  principally  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 


STEEL  '  The  American  Iron, and  Steel  Institute  announced  yester- 

EMPLOYMENT         day. that  97  percent  of  the  steel  industry  had  come  under  the 

mi,., code  and  that  the' monthly  pay  roll  of  the  industry  had 
increased  about  $5,000,0.00.  (Press.) 


PASSENGER  Western  railway  executives  discussed  in  Chicago  yester- 

PA.TES      _        ;  day  proposals  to  reduce  the  basic  passenger  mileage  rate  of 
3.6  cents  before  Harry  Guy  Taylor,  western  railroad  commis- 
sioner, and  referred  the  matter  back  to  a  committee.    Mr.  Taylor  said,  a.fter 
the  meeting,  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  roads 
should  reduce  rates  as  low  as  2  cents  a  mile. in  efforts  to  meet  bus  compe- 
tition.   Apparently,  however,  the  majority  favored  the  reduction,  vdth  elimi' 
nation  of  Pullman  surcharges  and  a  reduced  rate  for  Pullmans.  (Press.) 


CAR  ■ "  "  Loadings  of  revenue  freight  for  the  week  ended  on  August 

LOADINGS  26  made  a  total  of  631,998,  cars,  the  American  Railway  Associa^ 

tion  announced  yesterday.    This  was  2,84?  cars,  or  0.4  per- 
cent, under  the  total  for  the  preceding  week;  .94,231  cars,  or  17.5  percent, 
more  than  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  and  131,553  cars,  or  17. -c; 
percent,  fewer  than  for  the  corresponding  week  two  years  ago.  Decreases 
v^rere  reported  for  all  classes  of  commodities  except  coal,  livestock  and  grain 
products,  (Press.) 
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Tugwell  on  Rexford  G,  T-ug^;7ell  in  an  article,  "Design  for  G-overnment" , 

Government         in  Political  Science  Q,iiarterly  for  Septemtter,  says:  "....I 

must  insist  that  oixc  circumstances  have  changed.    The  plowman 
no  longer  homeward  plods  his  wea:?y  way;  he  rides  a  tractor.    Natural  resources 
can  no  longer  resist,  with  the  saire  effectiveness,  our  instrumentalities  for 
their  exploitation.    Our    economic  course  has  carried  us  from  the  era  of  eco- 
nomic development  to  an  era  which  confronts  us  with  the  necessity  for  economic 
maintenance.     In  this  period  of  maintenance,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  produc- 
tion.   There  is,  in  fact,  a  present  capacity  for  more  production  than  is  con- 
sumahle,  at  least  under  a  system  which  shortens  purchasing  power  while  it  is 
lengthening  capacity  to  produce.    In  this  period  of  maintenance,  the  fact,  and 
it  is  5,  fact,  of  dependence  of  all  produ.ction  upon  a  monetary  market,  vital- 
izes not  only  problems  of  transportation,  distriTD;ution  and  exchange  "but  also 
the  fact  of  indispensable  coordination  of  these  factors  of  our  economy.  Even 
more,  this  dependence  of  our  total  economic  life  upon  the  market  makes  more 
and  more  conspicuous  the  dependence  of  our  economic  existence  upon  the  pur- 
chasing poT/er  of  the  consuraer — upon  wages,  that  is,  and  protected  prices. 
This  era  of  maintenance  is  the  era  of  our  present  and  future  existence.  The 
inextricable  interdependence  of  its  multiple  factors  demands  a  new  control, 
a  control  designed  to  conserve  their  ability  to  function,  a  control  to  con- 
serve and  maintain  our  economic  existence.    As  the  Government  'interfered', 
in  days  of  free-competitive' exploitation,  with  bonuses  for  production,  tar- 
iffs, grants  of  natural  resources,  anti-trust  acts,  and  prescriptions  for 
raising  two  blades  of  grass  where,  only  one  grew  before,  I  have  felt  that  the 
Government  must  now  intervene  in  other  ways  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  in- 
dustrial system  which  wa?  developed^here .  ^  It,  is  a. governijaental  function, 
not  only  b5gi^s§y&gf5?flfg§s^aaghH^*|gf  8&?^Sfa^eirf5^"irteeW!£oS?^^Mf s 
paradox  is  explicable  only  by  reference  to  the  survival  of  certain  competi- 
tive licenses  when  others  have  been  brought  under  control.    Enterprisers  are 
unable  to  agree  by  themselves  to  act  cooperatively  because  of  gains  which 
recalcitrant  minorities  are  continually  tempted  to  extort  from  any  great  en- 
deavors of  this  sort.    Beyond  this  there  is  the  final  suicide  compulsion 
which  afflicts  free  industry.    It  throttles  itself  by  closing  off  its  access 
to  markets.    Only  a  socialized    industry  can  market  its  goods  continuously 
because,  until  it  is  socialized,  it  cannot  join  in  the  protoction  of  demand....' 

Exports  of  "President  Roosevelt's  order  permit  ;:ng  a  strictly  regulated 

Mined  Gold    .      sale  abroad  of  domestically  produced  golc.  affects  the  position 
of  the  gold  mining  industry  and  that  of  /uiierican  users  of  gold 
in  the  arts  and  industries.     That  is  as  far  as  it  goes.    It  relieves  gold  pro- 
ducers from  the  danger  of  being  'whipsawed*  between  a  fixed  dollar  price  of 
their  commodity  and  rising  dollar  prices  for  the  labor  and  materials  they  must 
use.    The  intent  of  the  order  is,  and  its  result  almost  certainly  will  be,  to 
enable  American  gold  mining  to  continue  to  employ  men  and  contribute  to  the 
world's  supply  of  gold.    Thus  the  first  of  the  President's  gold  orders  of  Aug- 
ust 29  (the  second  being  a  supplementary  anti-hoarding  regulation)  deals  with 
gold  as  a  commodity,  not  as  money  or  as  a  measure  of  money  value.     It  author- 
izes the  Treasury  to  act  as  a  commission  broker  for  the  sale  of  newly  produced 
gold  in  world  markets;  it  clearly  appears  to  exclude  the  purchase  of  this  gold 
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by  the  Treasury  for  the  &overnment'E  accoimt  or  for  the  accouat  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks.    If  it  did  allow  acquisition  of  the  nev/  gold  at  the  world  price 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  it  to  otir  monetary  gold  stock  it  would  presumably 
constitute  an  indirect  devaluation  of  the  dollar.    But  the  order  does  not  ap- 
pear susceptible  of  such  construction;  Treasury  Department  and  Federal  Reserve 
officers  in  private  discussions  have  rejected  that  interpretation  of  the  possi- 
bilities which  the  order  might  contain. .."  (Wall  Street  Journal,  August  31.) 

ITorth  Carolina  Textile  Bulletin  (August  17)  prints  an  article,  "State 

State  College    College  Aids  Textile  Industry",  which  says:  "As  the  primary 

function  of  educational  institutions  is  to  teach  stuients,  the 
worth  of  any  institution  can  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  its  product,  or 
the  students  which  it  grad-uates.    Consequently,  the  value  of  a  technical  in- 
stitution can  be  determined  by  the  success  ?/hich  it  lias  in  training  its  gradu- 
ates so  that  they  can  easily  fit  into  the  field  for  which  they  are  trained 
and  render  xiseful  service  to  their  employers  and  to  the  industry  in  general. 
The  Textile  School  of  North  Carolina  State  College  has  established  a  world- 
wide reputation  by  turning  out  men  of  high  calibre  who  have  achieved  success 
in  many  phases  of  the  taitile  industry."      The  article  then  lists  more  than  a 
col"umn  of  achievements  by  students  since  the  first  degree  was  av/arded  in  1901, 
and  concludes  as  follows:  "...It  is  said  that  North  Carolina  textile  plants 
manufacture  more  different  typos  of  textile  products  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.    When  State  College  established  its  Textile  School,  practically  all 
the  fabrics  woven  in  this  State  v/ere  coarse  sheetings  and  alamance  ginghams, 
Por  32  years  Dr.  Thomas  Nelson,  Dean  of  the  Textile  School,  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty  have  been  telling  their  students  that  if  North  Carolina  was  to 
become  a  great  textile  ma,nufact tiring  center  it  would  have  to  diversify  the 
products  of  its  mills.    In  fact,  Dr.  Nelson  began  teaching  fancy  and  leno  ani 
jacq-uard  weaving  and  designing  at  State  College  in  1901,  and  today  he  can  point 
to  some  of  his  former  students  who  are  rendering  useful  service  in  some  of  the 
South 's  fanciest  mills  and  h^ve  done  much  to  diversify  the  products  of  North 
Carolina's  textile  plants.    For  a  mombcr  of  years  State  College,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  home  economics  departments  of  North  Carolina  colleges  for  women, 
has  conducted  a  stylo  show  at  Raleigh,  in  which  the  young  ladies  from  the 
cooperating  colleges  displayed  garments  made  by  them  from  fabrics  designed 
and  woven  at  State  College  by  textile  students.    These  style  .shows  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  have  done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  women  of  North 
Carolina  cotton  minded,  thereby  increasing  the  consumption  of  cotton  products. 
Another  service  rendered  by  the  State  College  Textile  School  has  provon  valu- 
able to  a  number  of  mills  in  North  Carolina.    This  institution  has  a  facijlty 
which  has  been  trained  in  southern,  northern  and  English  textile  schools,  and 
they  have  had  wide  practical  experience.    Every  year  scores  of  problems  rang- 
ing from  testing  the  strength  of  yarns  and  fabrics  to  highly  complicated  manu- 
facturing and  chomico.l  tests  are  sent  to  the  Textile  School  by  North  Carolina 
mills,  and  Dr.  Nelson  and  the  Textile  School  faculty  do  their  utmost  to  aid. 
the  LulD.s  in  solving:  those  problems,  for  it  is  their  desire  to  make  the  Tex- 
tile School  and  its  v/e  11- equipped  laboratories  a  real  service  department  for 
the  textile  industry  of  the  State," 
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Upholds  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colimhia  has  dismissed 

Agricultural      the  petition  for  an  order  to  restrain  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
Law  culture  from  enforcing  the  Chicago  mi  11c  agreement  entered  into 

under  the  Agricu3.tural  Adjustment  Act.    According  to  this  court 
the  law  is  constitutional;  the  question  now  is  whether  the  United  States  Su- 
■preme  Court  will  uphold  the  decision.    If  it  does,  then  the  National  Recovery 
Act  would  undoubtedly  he  held  constitutional  also.... The  whole  question  then 
comes  to  whether  or  not  a  government  is  limited  by  a  constitution  in  cases  of 
peril.    One  of  the  first  laws  of  nature  is  that  of  sclf-prcservation,  and  of 
which  Cicero  once  said  that  laws  were  not  broad  enough,  statutes  could  not 
be  made  strong  enough  to  prevent  men  from  exercising  that  right.  That  right 
of  a  nation  or  goveriment  is  the  same,  and  courts  have  always  held  so,  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  time  of  war  the  voice  of  the  law  is  silent.  Prece- 
dent seems  to  point  to  an  emphatic  upholding  of  both  of  these  two  statutes 
whenever  they  are  decided  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land.    (Editorial,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  September  1.) 

Science  and  A  leading  editorial  in  Nature  (London)  for  August  19  says: 

Industry  "The  changing  relations  of  science  and  industry  are  well  illus- 

trated in  the  papers  and  addresses  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  at  it^^rl^ing  at  iJowcastle-upon-Tyne.    Dr.  E.  H,  Pickard's 
presidential  address,  which  empliasized  the  role  of  the  phj'-sicist  in  the  tex- 
tile industries,  indicated  the  extent  to  which  the  barriers  between  the  di- 
visions of  science  arc  being  broken  down,  when  science  is  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  industrial  problems.    The  successful  solution  of  industrial  problems 
so  frequently  depends  on  cooperation  of  different  classes  of  scientific  work- 
ers that  the  program  of  the  Newcastle  iiiscting  might  equally  well  have  been 
set  forth  to  an  assembly  of  physicists,  engineers,  biologists  or  others  cod^^ 
corned  with  industry. .. .As  Dr.        D.  Kay  pointed  out,  the  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply  is  now  more  largely  a  question  for  economic,  social  and 
educational,  rather  than  for  agricultural,  science,   'We  have,  for  example, 
the  scientific  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  produce,  efficiently  and  satisfac- 
torily, all  the  liquid  milk  required  at  present    for  the  Nation's  limited  con- 
sumption, and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  expand  this  production  to  meet  the 
considerably  larger  requirement  of  at  least  one  pint  per  person  per  day  that 
is  considered  highly  desirable  by  all  informed  students  of  nutrition.  Simi- 
larly, we  have  most  of  the  scientific  information  we  require  for  the  produc- 
tion of  high  quality  buttcrand  cheese,  and  by  adequate  intensity  of  farming 
a  large  part  of  the  annual  requirements  could  be  produced  at  home.    At  this 
point,  however,  questions  of  policy  enter.    The  man  of  science  supplies  the 
knowledge  upon  which  wise  action  and  policy  can  be  based,  but  due  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  other  factors  in¥olved-e-economic  and  political, 
questions  of  public  health,  social  welfare  or  unemployment ... .If  the  issues 
raised  in  the  discussions  to  which  we  have  briefly  referred  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  industrial  development  in  its  broadest  and  truest  sonee  demands 
the  cooperation  of  many  classes  of  scientific  workers,  they  illustrate  equally 
well  the  extent  to  which  the  distinction  between  industrial,  commercial  and 
social  questions  is  disappearing. .. .In  situations  like  these,  wise  statesman- 
ship is  indispensable  alike  in  industrial  and  social  affairs,  whether  on  an 
international  or  on  a  national  scale...." 
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EMD  TAEUT-  The  Dutch  Grpyeriunent ,  says  an  Associated  Press  report 

TRUCE  from  The  Hague,  haa  renounced  the  temporary  tariff  truce  set 

lip  at  the  World  Economic  Co,nference  in  London.    Foreign  Min- 
ister Jonkheer  d'e  G-raeff,  in  a  letter  to  Earasey  MacDonald  as  president  -of 
the  conference,  s'aid  the  Dutch  Government  regretted  that  conference  efforts 
to  date  have  in  no  way  resulted  in  stabilization  of  monetary  relations  or 
diminution-  of  restrictions  to  international  trade.    Therefore,  the  letter 
adds,  the  Government  considers  itself  entitled  to  complete  liberty  of  action 
and  rchouaees  the  truce  effective  in  one  month. 


'  JLOUR  EOR  ■  Prospects  of  recapturing  the  Oriental  flour  markets  from 

ORIENT  Canada^  Australia  and  Japan  are  foreseen  "by  Pacific  Coast 

wheat  farmers  and, millers,  according  to  a  comment  on  western 
business  by  the  Bank  of  America,,  as  reported  today  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Up  until  its  decline  in  1929,  the  trans-Pacific  movement  of  flour  alone  pro- 
vided the  shipping  lines  with  an  annual  cargo  of  approximately  570,000  toiis. 
Last  year  this  business  equaled  only  half  this  amount  and  for  the  first  feix 
months  of  this  year  but  34,300  tons  were  reported.    Expectations  of  a  bounty 
and  a  resulting  processing  tax  lead  far  western  milling  and  wheat  interests 
to'  predict  the  recapturing  of  this  lucrative  trade. 


DAITISH  After  several  days'  negotiations  between  the  Government 

FARl^  PLAN  and  Opposition  parties,  an  agreement  was  reached  Septtober  2, 

says  a  Copenhagen  report  to  the  ^Tow  York  Times,  with  a  view 
to  pacing  the  grave  economic  situation  prevailing  in  the  Danish  farming  in- 
dus't'ryr  '  The  agreement  will  further  decrease  Danish  imports  from  the  United 
States.    An  attempt  will  be  made  to  increase  domestic  grain  prices  by  a 
. special  import  duty,  thus  far  not  fixed,  on  foreign  grain.    Butter  prices 
also  will' be  controlled. 


KEW  JERSEY  The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 

CRAl^ERRIES       that  the  cranberry  crop  in  the  State  would  be  about  130,000 
barrels  this  year.    This  estimate,  it  was  pointed  out,  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  63  percent  over  the  production  last  year.     The  cran- 
berry bogs  in  New  Jersey  produce  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  crop  for  this 
.■country.  •  The  crop  throughout  the  country  this  year  is  estimated  at  570,- 
■000  barrels,  with  estimates  of  380,000  barrels  for  Massachusetts  and  50,000 
.for  Wisconsin.    Officials  pointed  out  that  althotigh  the  ci^op  represents  an 
■increase  over  .last  year it  is  below  the  5-year  average  for  1926  to  1930. 
(Press.) 
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Serman  The  Institute  of  Business  Research,  says  a  Berlin  cable 

Imports  to  the  ITew  York  Times  (Septerahor  2),  annoionced  that  in  the 

past  year  G-emiany  had  "been  a"blo  to  produce  within  its  own  bor- 
ders 87  percent  of  all  food  cons-umed  by  the  German  people  and  that,  due  to 
the  good  harvest,  the  percentage  would  be  considerably  above  90  this  year. 
Discounting  inrported  cattle  feed,  the  percentage  was  79  last  year.  Because 
of  this  increasing  self-sufficiency  Germany's  food  imports  have  dropped  from 
nearly  5,000,000,000  marks  in  1928  to  1,800,000,000  marks  in  1932". 

Tropical  The  Eoss  Institute,  world- famous  research  center  for 

Research  tropical  diseases  founded  in  1925  with  the  late  Sir  Ronald 

Center  Ross  as  director  in  chief,  is  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  London 

School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  thus  bringjjig  together 
nearly  all  London's    authorities  on  tropical  illness.    This  announcement  has 
just  been  made  by  Sir  Charles  Campbell  McLeod,  chairman  of  the  Ross  Institute, 
When  arrangements  s.re  complete  the  work  of  the  Ross  Institute  will  be  continued 
in  a  special  section  of  the  London  School  of  Hygiene    and  Tropical  Medicine, 
to  be  known  as  the  Ross  Institute  of  Tropical  Hygiene,  with  Sir  Malcclm  Wat- 
son in  charge.    The  changes  will  result  in  all  risk  of  overlapping  in  tropi- 
cal researches  being  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  much  expense  will  be  saved. 
The  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine  has  received  many  substan- 
tial grants  from  the  Rockefeller  Po-undation,  and  its  spacious  building  ad-« 
joining  the  site  of  the  new  London  University  can  provide  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  the  additional  research  staff  and  laboratories.  (Science  Service , Aug.  14 

Mortgage  "Some  criticism  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  has  reached  us 

Relief  recently,"  says  an  editorial  in  Successful  Tarming  for  Septem- 

ber. "It  is  based,  usually,  upon  the  failure  of  our  readers 
to  -understand  the  vastness  of  the  job  of  refinancing  farm  mortgages.  Apprais- 
ers must  be  employed  and  trained  to  handle  the  flood  of  applications  for  loans. 
Everyone  must  be  patient.    Wire  yoxir  branch  of  the  bank  if  you  are  threatened 
with  immediate  foreclosure.    Such  cases  will  get  special  attention.    There  is 
also  dissatisfaction  with  the  appraised  value  of  some  farms,  especially  those 
which  sold  for  big  prices  diiring  boom  times.    Tor  m.en  owning  such  farms  vre 
have  much  sympathy,  especially  where  no  thought  of  speculation  prompted  the 
purchase  of  the  farms.    V/g  must,  however,  look  to  the  future.    Hundreds  of 
young  men  will  want  farms  jf:  their  own  as  financial  conditions  continue  to 
improve.     Should  they  bo  forced  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  land,'  they  will 
be  handicapped  by  interest  burdens,  lack  of  operating  capital  and  all  the  other 
woes  that  have  been  the  lot  of  farmers  heavily  involved  in  debt  throiogh  the 
depression.    Crasy  booming  of  land  values  must  not  be  encouraged.    We  have 
full  confidence  in  the  ability  and  sincerity  of  Henry  Morganthau,  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  to  bring  farmers  mortgage  relief  throtigh 
the  land  bajiks." 

Tomato  Juice  The  Milk  Dealer  (August)  reports  that  a  retail  dairy  in 

on  Milk  Routes  Detroit  is  selling  bottled  tomato  juice  on  its  milk. route  as 

a  brealcfast  drinlc  high  in  vitamin  C.    The  dairyman  says  the 
tomato  juice  has  proved  more  popular  than  was  anticipated  when  the  new  prod- 
uct was  first  offered. 
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Eesearch  on  "Rational  control  of  soil  compaction  in  rolled-fill 

Soil  oarth.-dam  construction  has  bcon  advanced  a  long  step  "by  the 

Stabilization    laboratory  studies  and  field  tests  of  the  Los  Angeles  Water 

Depaxtment,  •■to-be  described  in.a  scries  of  four  articles 
beginning'in  this- issue-, says' an  editorial  in.  Engineering  UoT/s-Record,  ^ 
Au^nist..  31.    "Judgment  and  chs.nce,  as^  they,  have  long  ruled  in  soil  stabiliza- 
tion of  embankments  to  impound 'water- 'or- carry  loads,  are  rapidly  receding 
under  the  attack- of  research.    (The  soil-stabilization  studies  of  the  B-ureau 
of  Public  Roads  have-  taken' the  p roblem  of  designing  stable  pavement  founda- 
tion beds  and  natural  sdil  surfacings  quite. outside  the  real  of  micertainty. . ." 

fermentation  An --editorial  in  G-leanings  in  Bee  Culture  (September)  says: 

iii  Honey  "If  is  comforting  to  .learn  from  the  article  by -Prof .  H.  F.  Wil- 

son, University  of  Wisconsin  (p.  530)  that  fermentation  in  - 
honey  can  be  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  in 
which  the  honey  is  stored.--  Honey  packers  learned  years  ago  that  extracted 
honey  should  be  stored  in  an  unheated  room  in  winter  and  that  fermentation 
in  honey  stored  in  this  -way  does  not  usually  take  place  until  spring  when  the 
honey  is  subjected  to  higher  temperature.    Prof ..  Wilson' s  experiments  corrobo- 
rate this.    But  he  also  points  out  that  fermentation  is  slow  to  develop  at' 
higher  temperati-jres ,  and  that  honey  may  be  kept  for  two  years  or  more  at  75^ 
Parenheit  without  noticeable-  change  either  through  fermentation  or  discolora- 
tion.   After  all,  the  ordinary  practice  of-  storing  extracted  honey  in  the 
extracting  house  during  late  summer  and  fall  is  not  bad.    An  unheated  building 
in  v/hich  the  temperat-ure  fluctuates  with  outside  temperatures,  is  about  as 
good  a  place  for  staring  honey  as  the  beekeeper  could  provide  without  con- 
siderable expense.,-    If  the"  bee  cellar  can  be  kept  below  55°  Paro.nheit,  it 
should  be  a  good  storage  place  for  extracted  honey  in  sealed  containers,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Wilson's  esqDeriments." 

Shorter  Hours  "Since  the  adoption  of  the  shorter  working  week,  cotton 

and  Leisure       .mill  employees  find  themselves  with  a  great  deal  more  time 

upon  their  hands  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to.    A  number 
of  mill  men  have  told  us  that  the  workers  on  their  first  shafts,  getting  out 
of  the  mills  early  in  the  afternoon,  are  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  do 
do  with  themselves, ' 'In' many  mills,  the  second  shift  has  been  noticed  gath- 
er ing_  about  the  mills  several  hours  before  they  were  due  to  go  to  work,"  says 
■  an. editorial  in  Textile  Bulletin,  August  . 17.    "They  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
Thia  condition  is  creating  a  new  problem- in  the  mill  villages.    The  duty  of 
meeting  it  is  naturally  going  to  fall  upon  the- mill  owners.    So  far,  they 
have  had  little  time  to  consider  the  question  of  the  leisure  hours  of  their 
workers.    As  conditions  become  more  normal,,  .we  feol  sure  that  this  question 
is  coming  in  for  the  serious  consideration  it  deserves.    Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  provide  means  for  making  idle  hours  both  happy  and  valuable.  It. 
is  going  to  take  plenty  of  planning  and  ingen-uity  to  keep  leisure  hours  from 
becoming  plain  loafing  hours.    The  mills  that  succeed  in  providing  addition- 
al facilities  for  healthy  amusament  and  recreation  are  going  to  do  a  real 
service  for  their  people  and  make  a  material  contribution  to  their  welfare 
and  happiness.    Incidentally  the  mills  will  reap  a  real  benefit  from  such  a 
program. " 
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Market  Quotations 

Sept.  1. — Livestock  at  Chi.:  SlaugMer  cattle  calves  and  vealers,  steers 
900-1300  lbs  good  and  choice  $5.25-$7.25;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers 
550-750  Ihs  good  and  choice  $6.25-$7.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers  500-1050 
Ihs  good  and  ahoico  $4r-$5.    Hogs:  150-200  lbs  good  and  dhoicc 

$4.20-$4.50;  200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice  $4-$4.50;  250-350  lbs  good  and  choice 
$3,25-$4,15;  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  down 
$6.50-$7.25;  sla,ughter  pigs  100-130  lbs  good  and  choice  $2.50-$3.60. 

Grain:  llo.l.  d. no. spr. wheat  ,*  Minneap  84|~87f ;  No. 2  hd.wr,*  K.C.  84-g^ 
85|;  Chi.85t-85|;  St.L.  8&|;  No.l    s.r.wr.  St.L.  89~69|  (Uom.);  lJo.2  s.r.wr. 
St.L.  88|;  No.l  w.wh.  Portland  70-71;  Uo.2  am.dur,*  Minneap  77-3/8—80-3/8; 
lTo.2  rye  Minneap  73|-74|.    No. 2  mixed  corn  St.L.  50  (Norn.);  No. 2  white  St.L. 
54  (Nom.);  No.  2  yellow  K.C.  46|-47|;  St.L.  51;  No. 3  yellow  Chi.49-48|-;  St.L. 
50-50^;  No. 2  white  oats  St.L.  38  (Nom.);  No.  3  white  Minne^  33-7/8—34-7/8; 
K.C.  35|;  Chi.33j-35|;  St.L.  36|-37|-.    Spec.  No.  2  barley  Minneap  68-70; 
No.  1  flaxseed  Minnaap  $1.80-$1.84. 

N.J.  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $l,85-$2.50  per  100  lbs  in  eastern 
cities;  $2  f.o.b.  northern  and  central  pts.    L.I.  sacked  Cobblers  $2.40-$2.60 
in  East  and  Me.  stock  $2  in  Boston.     Idaho  sacked  Bliss  Tririmphs  $2.15-$2.25 
Russet  Burbanks  $2.40-$2.50  carlot  sales  in  Chi.    N.Y,  yellow  onions  90-$l 
per  50  lbs  cack  in  N.Y.C;  Mass.  stock  90-$1.10.    Minn,  and  Wis.  yellows  75-85 
in  Chi.    Va.  Jersey  type  sweetpotatoes  $2.25-$3.50  per  stave  bbl.  in  city 
markets.    Md.  and  Del.  bus.  75-$l  in  East.    Va.  No.l  2-|-  in.  min.  Mclirtosh 
apples  $1.25  per  bu.  bask,  in  N.Y.C.    N.Y.  Wealthys  $1.-$1.25  and  Penn.  75 
in  that  market. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets  declined 
4  pts.  to  9.01  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  8.41  cents.    October  future  contracts  on  the  N.Y.  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  4  pts.  to  9.35  cents,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
4  pts.  to  9.30  cents. 

No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  N.Y.: 
Wholesale  prices/  Single  Daisies  13-1§|-; 

Young  Americas  13^-13^,    Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  9S 
score  23;  91  score  23^;  90  score  21.    Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mixed  colors 
at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.):  Specials  17-|-22-|;  Standards  16-17t;  Eirsts 
15|.     (Prepared  by  B.A.E.) 


*frices  basis  ordinary  profeein. 
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EITOORSE  '  Emphatic  approval  of  President  Roosevelt's  recovery  plan 

MA  PLAU  was  expressed  "by  several  spealcers  at  yesterday's  session  of 

the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  in  the  hody  of  a  resolution 
adopted  calling  upon  the  British  Government  to  adopt  similar  measures,  says 
an  Associated  Press  report  from  Brighton,  England.    The  congress  hrokc  into 
cheers  when  American  representatives  read  a  cahle  which  said:  "Most  basic 
industries  are  now  under  codes.    The  coal  industry  is  next  with  union  recog- 
nition.    Three  hundred  Eedoral  u.xions  are  chartered  and  over  2,000,000  men 
reemployed."   

EAVOR  COTTCiN  Reduction  of  the  Nation's  cotton  crop  for  the  next  two 

CUT  years,  "both  on  the  basis  of  acreage  and  of  bales  ginned,  was 

voted-  by  representatives  of    five  States  at  Atlanta  yesterday, 
while  a  similar  meeting  in  Memphis  approved  any  plan  the  Federal  Government 
might  adopt  for  redxicing  the  yield.    Alabama,  ITorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
G<3orgia  and  Elorida  li/ore  rcrprcsented  at  Atlanta,  and  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee  at  -/Gmphis.    Cotton  States  representatives  also  met  in 
Dallas,  where  Cully  A.  Cobb,  cotton  production  chief,  said  the  reduction  pro- 
gram was  being  worked  out  now  for  the  1934  season  in  order  to  help  prices 
for  the  1933  crop  nov/  being  picked.     (Associated  Press.) 


RAIL  Railroads  have  notified  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

RATES  that,  effective  October  1,  v;hen  the  emergency  freight  surcharges 

authorized  tv/o  years  ago  expire,  they  will  put  into  effect  in- 
creased rates  on  scores  of  commodities  on  which  experimental  rate  reductions 
had  been  made  to  meet  truck  competition.    The  surcharges. authorized  October 
20,1931,  to  tide  the  roads  over  the  slump  period,  have  been  extended  twice, 
but  the  commission  recently  announced  that  they  will  not  bo  continued.  (Asso- 
ciated Press.)   


PHOSPHATE  Eranco-Araerican  negotiations  for  an  agreement  on  dividing 

ACCORD  the  European  phosphate  market  and  if  possible  fixing  a  raini- 

m-um  price  have  reached  a  successful  conclusion  on  the  major 
points,  it  was  reported  in  a  Paris  wireless  to  the  New  York  Times.  American 
producers,  it  is  understood,  have  accepted  the  proposed  convention,  which  will 
remsdn  in  force  ten  years.      As  there  are  still  some  minor  points  to  be  set- 
tled, the  negotiators  are  keeping  the  terms  accord  secret. 
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^a-^m  Continued  improvement  in  the  cash  income  of  farmers  prom- 

Income  ises  to  add  some  $700,000,000  to  farm  p-urchasing  pov/er  the 

end  of  the  year — this  in  addition  to  any  "bonuses  paid  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act— accoTding  to  estimates  made  by  the  State 
Street  Research  and  Management  Corporation  in  conjunction  with  the  Corn  In- 
dustries Research  foundation,    iasing  their  estimates  on  sample  commodities 
that  normally  produce  71  percent  of  the  farmer's  total  cash  income,  these 
research  organizations  place  the  cash  paid  for  farm  products  during  July  at 
ahout  $420,000,000,  9  percent  ahovo  the  month  of  June  and  about  48  percent 
above  the  income  for  July  of  lai.t  year.    The  report  says:  "While  an  advance 
estimate  must  necessarily  be  only  a  rough  ap-oroximation,  it  is  possible  that 
farm  cash  income  for  the  f-'jll  yoar  19o3  may  show  more  than  a  15  percent  im^ 
provement  over  1932,  bringing  the  total  cash  income  for  the  year  to  about 
$4,700,000,000.    The  total  for  1932  was  $4,000,000,000." 

Cooperation  "Regarding  the  Natioral  Recovery  Administration,  much  is 

With  I'JRA.  being  said  by  some  newspapers  about  boycottj.ng  and  coercion. 

It  is  rharfcd  that  when  the  Government  and  representatives 
of  the  Government  urgo  ouj-'  sitisens  to  refuse  to  pa.tron\2;e  dealers  who  de- 
cline to  conform  to  the  prc^risions  of  the  admdnistration' s  recovery  program, 
it  is  boycotting  and  is  going  too  far,... The  administration  has  stated  from 
the  beginning,  and  so  far  as  we  knov/  not  one  person  or  periodical  or  group 
has  denied,  tliat  the  IJRA  plan  uannot  succeed  and  was  never  intended  to  suc- 
ceed without  the  wholehearted  and  complete  cooperation  of  American  industry 
and  the  American  people.    Everybody  admits  that,  and  everybody  knows  it  to 
be  true.     There  is  and  there  can  be  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion  and 
dissent  on  that  score.     Now  then — and  we  malie  this  assertion  on  our  own 
responsibility — anything  like  complete  cooperation  by  industry  cannot  be 
achieved  without  some  measure  of  compulsion, .. .The  people  have  received  the 
proposition  of  the  new  deal  with  open  arms,  ss.  a  last  but  by  no  means  forlorn 
hope,  and  thrown  themselves  into  its  execution  with  fine  enthusiasm.    But  no 
element  of  doubt  of  uncertainty  as  to  regulation  and  enforcement  of  the  plan 
should  be  permitted  to  enter.    The  plan  is  either  sound  or  it  is  not  sound; 
it  is  either  wanted  or  it  is  not  v>anted.     If  it  is  sound  and  wanted  it  mast 
be  accepted  'as  is'".     It  v;ould  be  far  better  to  abandon  it  than  to  draw  its 
teeth."     (The  Tobacco  Leaf,  August  26,  Editorial.) 

Wheat  "While  the  international  wheat  agreement  is  looked  upon 

Agreement  as  just  what  it  is — an  agreement  between  exporting  countries 

to  regulate  production  and  marketing  of  wheat — there  is  some- 
thing, else  in  the  agreoment  that  is  of  great  significance.^.  The  agreement  it- 
sel¥\sms%m:m^  ^iia^A'h.ml^t^^^^^^  tB%a%k^^!lle^^'^*"°^ 
hard  shell  of  nationalism  that  has  been  forming  over  the  whole  vrorld. . . .This 
is  a  good  lesson  as  teaching  that  no  nation-     can  live  unto  itself  alone 
without  pa,ying  a  price  that  is  greater  than  the  object  is  worth.    Prom  this 
experience  may  come  a  more  v/illing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  different 
nations  to  deal  with  one  another  as  members  of  an  economic  tinit  vitally  in- 
terested in  each  other's  welfare.    Such  an  attitude  would  lead  to  greater 
foreign  trade  that  would  absorb  more-  of  all  surplus  products.    (Wall  Street 
Journal,  September  2,  Editorial.) 
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Farm  Bqmpmcnt  "Improved  collections  ajid  dcalcri-b-u^'lng  arc  the  features 

Sitxiation  encouraging  farm- equipment  manufacturers,  whose  operations  as 

Improves  a  whole  still  continue  in  the  red,"  says  Barron's  for  Septem- 

her  4.     "The  industry  is  looking  forward  to  a  resmption  of 
hiiying  and  greater,  improvement  in  collections,  once  the  farmers  receive  their 
acre- curt ailment  funds  from  the  Federal  Government,  hut,  on  the  whole,  does  not 
foresee  a  profitahle  year  -unless  the  remaining  months  produce  an  exceptional 
volune  of  business.    Jor  the  third  consecutive  month,  collections  "by  farm- 
equipment  manufactiarers  to  date  in  August  are  runrdng  ahead  of-  those  in  the 
like  period  last  year.     Total  collected,  however,  still  rem-ains  below  year-ago 
levels,  altho-ugh  the  August  increase  is  expected  to  place  the  year  on  a 
parity  in  this  respect  with  1932  fig-ures. . . ," 

Refrigerated  An  article  on  "Design  and  Construction  of  Refrigerated 

Trucks  ,  Truck  Bodies"  in  The  National  Provisioner  (September  2)  re- 

ports the  refrigeration  of  a  large  truck  body  of  588  cubic 
feet  capacity  with  ice  and  salt  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.10  a  day.     This  truck 
carries  a  load  of  about  760  poionds  of  ice.     If  solid  carbon  dioxide  is  -used 
the  refrigerant  weighs  about  400  pounds  less.    T/Jhether  carbon  dioxide  is 
advisable  "depends  on  its  availability,  cost  per  pound,  and  the  distance 
this  refrigerant  has  to  be  shipped."    Mechanical  refrigeration  is  also  being 
employed. 

Milling  and  Ten  of  the  fifteen  wheat  variety  milling  tests  arranged 

Baking  Tests      by  the  Horthv/est  Crop-  Improvement  Association  in  cooperation 

with  the  State  experiment  stations  of  Minnesota,  Horth  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Montana  and  local  farmers  have  come  thro'ogh  to  a  successful 
harvest  and  will  be  tested  for  mailing  and  baking  values  this  fall.  Sixty 
bushel  lots  of  each  variety  will  be  shipped  to  Minneapolis  and  ground  in  a 
-uniform  manner.    The  flo-ur  will  then  be  distributed  to  the  various  milling 
companies  who  are  members  of  the  association,  as  well  as  State  and  Federal 
laboratories,  for  detailed  study.    The  following  varieties  were  included  in 
the  cooperative  tests:  Marquis,  Ceres,  Minn.  D.C,    ITo.  2303,  Howard,  Supreme 
and  Mont.  No.  649  (Marquis  X  Hard  Federation).    The  completed  field  tests 
were  located  at  Waseca,  Morris,  Montevideo  and  Crookston,  Minn.;  Fargo, 
Dickinson,  Leeds,  Fessenden  and  Langdon,  and  Fort  Benton,  Mont.  Unsuc- 

cessful tests,  not  harvested  because  of  crop  fail-ure,  were  planted  at  Bath, 

S.  Dak.,  Power,  Mont.,  and  Edgeley,  Nettinger  and  Williston,  N.  Dak.  (Modern 
Miller,  September  2.) 

Vitamins  in  Reporting  res-ults  of  feeding  frozen  strawberries  and 

Strawberries      strawberry  ice  cream  to  guinea  pigs,  0.  R.  Fellers  and  M.  J. 

Mack,  of  the  Massach-osetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
suumarize  res-ults  in  The  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal  for  A-ugust,  as  follows: 
"Howard  Supreme  and  Klondike  varieties  of  fresh  strawberries  are  excellent 
sources  of  vitamin  C,  only  two  grams  daily  giving  good  weight  gains,  and 
fxill  protection  from  scurvy.    Preservation  of  stra-wbcrries  by  freezing,  with 
or  without  s-ugar,  had  no  harmful  effect  on  the  vitamin  C  .  content  of  the 
f r-uit .    Strawberries  when  i'ncorporated  in  ice  cream  showed  no  moas-uxable  loss 
of  vitamin  C.    This  is    attributed  to  the  low  temperat-uros  at  which  agita- 
tion, air  incorporation  and  storage  take  place." 
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Market  (Quotations 

Sept,  5. — Livestock  at  CM.:  Slaughter  cattle  calves  and  vealers;  steers 
900-1300  lbs  good  and  choice  $-5-25-$7 .15;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers 
550-750  lbs  good  and  choice  $5-.-6.,25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6.25-$7.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  steers  500-10o0  lbs  good  and  choice  $§.25-$5.    Hogs;  160- 
200, lbs  good  and  choice  $4,20-$4.55;  200-250  lbs  good  and  choice $4 .10-$4.55; 
250-350  lbs  good, and, choice  $3.35-$4.25;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs  good  and 
choice  $2.50-$3,65.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs 
down  $S.25-$7. 

G-rain:  ITo.l.  d.  no  .  spr  .wheat  ,*  Minneap  85-88;  lTo.2  hd.wr,*  K.C.  83-84-|; 
Chi.  86;  St.L.  87i-87|;  No. 2  s.r.wr,  wheat,  St.L.  87-88;  No.l  w.wh.  Portland 
70-72;  No. 2  am.dur,*  Minneap  75|--78^;  No. 2  rye  Minneap  71-l/8--72-l/8 .    No. 2 
yellow  corn  K.C.  45t-45t;  St.L.  49-55; No. 3    yellow  Chi.  48^-49t;  No. 3  white 
oats  Minneap  34-34|:  K.C.  34^-36;  Chi.  33|-3^;  St.L.  36|.    Spec.  No. 2  barley 
Minneap  68-71;  No.  1  flaxseed  Minneap  $1.85|-$1.90| . 

Fruits  and  Veg.:  L.I.  Green  Mts.  U.S.  No.l  100  lb  sacks  $2.10-$2.20,  Me. 
bulk  per  180  lbs  Cobblers  $3.65-$3.80  in  N.Y.C.  Wis.  round  whites  sacked  in 
Chi.  $1.80-$2.    N.Y.  No.l  2^  in.  min.  Mcintosh  $1-$1,25  per  bu.  Gravensteins 
75-85.    N.Y.  and  Mass.  yellow  onions  90-$l  per  50  lb  sack  in  eastern  cities. 
Ind.,  Iowa,  Minn,  and  Wis.  50  lb  sacks  yellow  U.S.  No.  1  70-75  in  Clii .  E.S. 
Va.  stave  bbls.  Jersey  type  U.S.  No.l  $l,75-$2.50;  E.S.  Md.  Del.  bu.  bask. 
JTersey  type  U.S.  No.  1  75-$l  in  N.Y.C.    Penn.  Elberta  peaches  bu.  bask. 

U.S.  No.l  2  in.  rain.  $1.75-$2,25.       '■■'Z^-  .    Wes.  N.Y.  Points  bu. 

bask.  Elbertas  U.S.  No.l  2  in.  rain  best  $l,25-$2  in  N.Y.C. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets  declined 
40  pts.  to  8.61  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  8.63  cents.    October, future  contracts  on  the  N.Y.  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  39  pts.  to  8,96  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
43  pts.  to  8.87  cents. 

■  Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  23  cents;  91  score 
22^  cents;  90  score  21  cents.    Wholesale  prices  No.l    fresh    Am.  cheese  at 
N.Y.:  Single  Daisies  13  to  13t  cents;  Young  Americas  13^  to  13|  cents.  Whole- 
sale prices  fresheggs  mixed  colors  at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.):  Specials 
18^  to  23  cents;  Standards  17  to  18  Efents;  Firsts  16  cents.    (Prepared  by 
B.A.E.)   


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  a«  reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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RAILWAY  Improvement  in  the  financial  structiore  of  the  railroadSi 

SITUATION  say  press  reports,  was  "bro-oght  forcibly  to  attention  last 

night  with  announcement  that  class  1  carriers  are  realizing 
nearly  $100,000,000  more  net  Qpea?ating  income  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Simultaneously,  the  way  was  paved  for  still  greater  improvement  when  tenta~. 
tive  plans  for  promoting  stahilization  of  rates  and  curtailing  cutthroat 
competition  were  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads, water  shipping  companies  and  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Federal  transporta- 
tion coordinator.    Eastman  said  the  conferees  agreed  it  was  "highly  desir- 
ahlo"  to  cstahlish  regional  standing  committees  representing  the  carriers 
which  v/ould  keep  each  other  informed  of  all  proposed  rate  reductions  and 
discuss  them  thoroughly  hofore  putting  them  into  effect. 


BAinCERS  '  The  American  Bankers  Association  convention  telegraphed 

COMENTIOU         to  President  Roosevelt  yesterday,  says  a  Chicago  report  to 

the  Uew  York  Times,  a  resolution  urging  that  deposit  insur- 
ance under  the  new  banking  act  "be  postponed  lest  it  result  in  "the  suspen- 
sion and  liquidation  of  some  thousands  of  banks"  which  are  unable  to  quali- 
fy in  the  short  time  left  before  January  1,  when  the  guarantee  provision 
goes  into  effect.    At  the  same  time,  the  association  declared  for  a  policy 
of  cooperation  in  speeding  national  recovery.    President  Roosevelt  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  convention  urged  an  easing  of  credits  to  business  to  assist  the 
MA  program. 


BRITISH  British  farmers  have  noted  overwhelmingly  for  a  national 

MIRY  POOL         dairy  pool.    The  recent  poll  of  registered  dealers,  it  was 

announced  yesterday,  showed  96.42  percent  in  favor  of  the 
scheme,  says  a  London  dispatch  to  the  Associated  Press.    A  two-thirds  major- 
ity was  necessary.    Farmers  will  sell  their  milk  through  regional  pools 
which  will  divide  the  profits  among  participants  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  each  delivers.    The  National  Board,  which  will  be  in  charge,  will  be 
responsible  not  only  for  marketing  and  supply    contracts  but  also  will  utilize 
surplus  milk  for  cheese  making  and  the  manufacture  of  dry  milk  on  a  large 
scale.    The  board  ass-umes  control  October  1  for  a  trial  period  -until  the  new 
year,  when  the  scheme  becomes  formally  effective. 


CRANBERRY  Three  hvmdred  cranberry  pickers  struck  yesterday  for 

STRIKE  higher  wages  and  four  policemen,  armed  with  riot  guns,  last 

night  stood  guard  over  one  of  the  largest  bogs  in  the  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  area,  the  Associated  Press  reports.    The  coastal  section  of  Massachu- 
setts, especially  along  the  south  shore  and  Cape  Cod,  produces  the  bulk  of 
the  Nation's  cranberry  crop.    Workers  were  variously  reported  to  have  demand- 
ed from  55  to  80  cents  an  hour,  as  compared  with  the  40  cents  offered  by 
members  o f  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers  Association, 
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I'nieat  The  Government  program  calls  for  a  reduction  of  9,600,- 

Acreage  000  acres  to  restore  a  proper  balance  between  supplies  and 

Reduction  requirements  for  wheat.    In  ordinary  times  such  a  program 

would  have  tremendous  bullish  price  influence,  but  this  par- 
ticular factor  seemed  to  have  no  marked  influence  whatever.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  moderate  amount  of  selling  shot  prices  downward  and  then  a  moderate 
buying  brought  them  up  again.    It  is  a  long  wait  for  acreage  reduction  to 
have  more  tha/n  a  sentimental    influence  on  the  market,    -f-lot  of  holders  got 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  "long-time  p^^ll" .    But  there  isVeviaonce  that  the 
efforts  to  reduce  acreage  are  more  certain  and  more  tangible  than  they  were 
several  months  ago.    We  are  assured  by  Kanso.s  millers  that  there  has  been  a 
distinct  reversal  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Kansas  farmers  towards  acreage 
reduction.    That  30~cont  break  in  wheat,  followed  by  an  intensive  effort  of 
Government  agents  to  sign  up  farmers,  witnessed  a  breakdown  of  the  farmer's 
views  against  signing.    This  same  change  in  sentiment  has  probably  taken 
place  in  the  principal  wheat-producing  areas.    (Editorial,  Modern  Miller, 
September  2.) 

OonsuErption  Consumption  of  food,  clothing,  household  furnishings  and 

Study  miscellaneous  merchandize  by  the  mass  of  our  people  has  suf- 

fered no  sharp  falling  off  since  1929^  according  to  a  report,^  ^  , 
"The  Behavior  of  Consumption  in  Business  LSgH^ifea"^)^  ^fpfeiSt?^  ?Si4?ISd§^^°°l' 
ard  of  living  as  regards  housing  and  fuel  has  declined,  but  according  to  the 
figures  submitted  the  physical  quantities  of  goodD  used  in  living,  other 
than  fuel,  have  declined  no  more  than  a-bout  10  percent.    'Ihe  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Arth-oi'  R.  Tebbutt,  instructor  in  statistics  at  cJie  school,  who  has 
come  to  a  conclusion  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  no  great  cons"umer 
shortages  have  been  built  up,  and  that  apparently  we  sho'a.]d  not  expect  the 
cons"umption  goods  industries  to  furnish  the  springboard  from  which  we  shall 
jump  back  to  prosperity.      We  should,  rather,  give  attention  chiefly  to  the 
stimulation  of  industries  man-o-facturing  capital  goods  or  producers'  goods, 
he  declares,  those  industries  having  suffered  a  severe  drop  since  1929.  (IJew 
York  Times,  Aiigust  27.) 


Rocky  "... Recent  studies  show  that  rocky  mountain  spotted  fever 

Mountain  is  prevalent  in  the  eastern  and  southQastern  parts  of  the 

S'ever  United  States  where  typhus,  with  which  rocky  mountain  spotted 

fever  is  sometimes  confused,  is  endemic.    Rtmireich,  Dyer  and 
Badger  have  also  established  the  fact  that  the  dog  tick  (Dermacentor  varia- 
bilis) is  the  vector  of  the  disease  in  these  areas.    This  tick  is  found  in 
lastern  and  Midwestern  States  and  on  the  West  Coast  and  to  some  extent  over- 
laps the  distribution  of  Dermacentor  andersoni.    In  these  areas,  sporadic 
cases  of  tyhpus  already  have  been  reported, ,. .Through  the  brilliant  investi- 
gations of  Spencer  and  Parker,  a    vaccine  has  been  produced  which  offers  comr- 
plete  protection  to  man  against  the  more  virulent  forms.    The  value  of  this 
vaccine  hasnot  only  been  proved  experimentally  but  also  adequately  demonstrat- 
ed in  well-controlled  studies  in  man  in  the  highly  infested  Bitter  Root  Val- 
ley of  Montana  and  the  Snake  Valley  of  Idaho.    This  vaccine  consists  of  a 
phenolized  emulsion  of  the  viscera  of  infected  wood  ticks..,. It  is  practical 
to  vaccinate  only  those  who.#*are  constantly  exposed  to  the  tick  bite  and 
those  who  live  in  highly  infested  areas..."  (Editorial,  Jrn.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. 8/l9) 
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Comment  on  The  August  n-umber  of  She  Drag  and  Cosmetic  Industry 

New  Sill  publishes  an  S-pago  article  presenting  in  parallel  colunns 

the  analysis  of  the  proposed  new  food  and  drugs  bill  and  a 
"supplemental  analysis"  prepared  by  the  trade  journal.    The  journal  in  an 
introductory  paragraph  says,  "This  analysis  is  much  more  searching  and  points 
out  dangers  in  the  bill  which  the  administration  lias  ignored." 

City  Farms  "!!?he  most  extensive  housing  project  ever  undertaken  in 

in  Texas  Texas  is  being  promoted  in  Dallas  by  the  National  Architectural 

and  Engineering  Company,"  says  The  Wall  Street  Journ-al  for 
September  6.     "E.  M.  Eabon,  president,  said  the  company  would  provide  two- 
acre  city  farms  for  1,500  families  upon  land  recGHtly  reclaimed  in  the  Trinity 
River  bottoms  by  means  of  hydraulic  fills  and  levees  .    The  program  coJls  for 
exponditure  of  approximately  $5,500,000  and  oniployment  for  .more  than  3,000 
men  for  a  year.    The  company  has  options  on  6,000  acres  from  the  Trinity  Earm 
Securities  Company,    Parks,  swimming  pools,  golf  courses  .and  other  recrea- 
tional facilities,  as  well  as  commercial  centers,  are  to  be  provided.  Paved 
streets,  drainage,  utilities  and  transportation  between  the  farm  and  downtown 
Dallas  are  planned.    Houses  will  bo  modern,  with  all  conveniences.  Residents 
will  be  given  their  houses,  200  hens,  a  cow  and  a  horse  or  tractor,  for  $15 
or  $20  a  month  for  three  years.    After  25  years  the  corporation  must  be  li- 
quidated, " 

.  ■       ,     '  of  the  Eorest  Service 

National  Ward  Shepard/writes  on  "Tree  Arboret"um  or  Eorest  Arbore- 

Arboret-ums         turn?"  in  American  Eorests  for  September.    "Now  that  Washington 

is  to  have  a  great  National  Arboretum — at  once  a  muse-um  of 
living  trees  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  a  beautiful  park,  and  a 
forest  experiment  station — it  is  natural  that  we  should  consider  and  profit 
by  the  experienoe  of  Europe  in  creating  scientific  forest  gardens  of  this  typo. 
Unique  among  these,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  is  the  arboretxim  of  Tervueren, 
in  Belgiun. . .  .This  arborct-um  is  not  merely  a  tree  arboretvim  but  a  forest  ar- 
boretum— if  one  may  employ  such  a  redundancy.    As  an  arborettim  should  do,  it 
has  brought  together  into  one  spot,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  all  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  trees  that  can  be  made  to  grow  in  the  climate  of  Belgi-um,  and 
it  has  grouped  these  trees  together  into  thair  natural  associations,  thus 
giving  true  and  lifelike  reproductions  of  all  the  chief  forest  types  of  the 
world. ..  .This  way,,  so  beautifully  exemplified  at  Tervueren,  can  be  defined 
a,s  the  living  reproduction  of  forests,  such  as  actually  exist  in  nature  and 
fall  into  well-defined  types,  as  botanists  and  foresters  call  them. — the  natur- 
al groups  or  associations  of  forest  trees  that  have  learned  to  get  along 
together  in  the  struggle  for  existence.    This  is  the  system  of  nature  ra.ther 
than  the  system  of  the  botanical  textbook;  and  yet  it  can  be  successfully  com- 
bined with  a  systematic  botanical  arrangement...." 

Wild-Life  Wilf-life  management,  as  worked  out  by  the  School  of 

Exhibit  Forestry  and  Conservation,  University  of  Michigan,  at  Williams- 

town,  Mich.,  in  cooperation  with  other  State  and  Federal  organi- 
zations, is  illustrated  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  as  a  part  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  of  which  S.B.  Locke  is  conservation  direct- 
or.   It  consists  of  a  diorama  which  illustrates  farm  land  being  managed  for 
wild  life...,  (Scionce,  September  1.) 
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.      ■.  Market  Quotations 

September  6, — Livestock  at  CM.:  Sla-ughter  cattle  calves  and  vealers, 
steers  900-1300  lbs  good  and  choice  $5.25-$7;  cows  good  $3.35-$4*50;  heifers 
550-750  lbs  good  and  choice  $5-$6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  |6.50-$7.75; 
feeder  and  stocker  steers  500-1050  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.25-$5.    Hogs,  150- 
200  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.25-$4.55;  200-250  lbs  good  and  choico$4.15-$4.60; 
250-350  lbs  good  and  choice  $3.40-$4.30;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs  good  and 
choice  $2,50-$3.75.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  down 
$6.50-$7.25.  .  . 

Grain:  Ho.l  d.no.spr. wheat,*  Minneap  84-7/8 — 87-7/8;  No. 2  hd.wr ..vheat,* 
K.C.  83-84;  Chi.83|-84;  St.L.  87;  Ho. 2  s.r.wr.  St.L.  88;  No.l  w.wh. Portland 
70-71;  110,2  am. dur,*  Minneap  75|-78|.    Ho. 2  rye  Minneap    70|-7lf.    No. 2  mixed 
corn  K.C.  45|-46|;  St.l.  49;  No. 3  yellow  Chi.  47-48^;  No. 3  white  oats  Min- 
neap 33-7/8— 3«/8;  K.C.  34|-35|;  Chi.  33^-35;  St.L.  36;  barley  Spec.  No. 2 
Minneap  69-71.    No.l  flaxseed  Minneap  $1.84|-$1.89|. 

Fruits  and  veg. :  L.I.  green  mts.  U.S.  No.  1  100  lb  sacks  $2.15-$2.20, 
N.J.  100  lb  sack  cobblers  $2-$2.10  in  N.Y.C.;  Wis.  round  whites  sacked  in 
Chi.  $1.80-$1.95.    Mcintosh  apples  $1-$1.25  per  bu. ;  Woalthys  75-$l  in  N.Y.C, 
N.Y.  and  Mass.  yellow  onions  90-$l  per  50  lbs  sack  in  eastern  cities.  Ind«, 
Iowa,  Minna,  and  Wis.  50  lb  sacks  yellow  U.S.  No.l  70-75  in  Chi.  E.S.  Va. 
sweotpotatoes  bu.  bask.    Jersey  type  60-90;  E.S,  Md.  and  Del.  7o-90;  stave 
bbls  Jersey  typo  E.S.  Va.  $2-$2.25,  in  N.Y.C.    Pcnn.  bu.  bask.  Elberta 
peaches  in  N.Y.C.  $1.50-$1.87-|;  f.N.Y.  Points  $1.50-$2. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets  advanced 
20  points  to  8.81  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  8.68  cents.     October  future  contracts  on  the  N.Y.Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  19  points  to    9.15  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleand  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced   25  points  to  9.12  cents. 

Ilholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  23;  91  score  22--^; 
90  score  21.    Wholesale  prices  No.l  fresh  Am.  cheese  at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies 
13  to  13|;  Young  Americas  13^  to  ISf.         Wholesale  prices  fresh  eggs  mixed 
colors  at  N.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co,  quot.):  Specials  18^  to  23;  Standards  17  to 
18;  Eirsts  16.        -.(Prepared  by  B.A.E.) 


♦Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  In  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SHADE  TREE  Methods  of  combating  the  Dutch  elm  disease  that  threatens 

CONEEREITCE         destru.ction  of  elm  trees  of  the  Northeastern  States  occupied 

the  special  attention  yesterday  of  the  ninth  national  shade 
tree  conference  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  New  York  limes  reports. 
Tree  exports  from  the  Northeastern  States  endorsed  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  scouting  for  diseased  trees.    A  thorough  search  of 
Westchester  County  and  adje.cent  areas  will  Tdo  undertaken.    No  cure  has  been 
been  reported  for  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  except  that  early  removal  of  the  in- 
fected limbs  has  been  advised.    [Jlne  establichment  of  arborctims  as  an  aid  to 
the  reforestation  of  depleted  tiixber  resources  in  the  United  States  was  urged 
by  Dr.  Henry  Teuscher,  of  the  Now  York  Botanical  Garden.    He  said  arboro turns 
were  essential  for  testing  new  species  for  hardiness,  selective  breeding, 
usefulness  and  disease  resistance. 


i^EDEEAL  The  hope  of  higher  salaries  enthused  Government  officials 

SALAEIES  yesterday  as  the  B-adget  Bureau,  in  calling  for  expense  es- 

timates for  next  year,  asked  that  salary  fig^jres  be  submitted 
on  the  base  pay  rate — without  any  fifteen  percent  reduction.    The  bureau, 
however,  made  clear  that  its  call  was  "not  to  be  understood  as  indicative  of 
a  change  in  existing  policy".    This  was  interpreted  as  a  precautionary  qual- 
ification, since  most  of  them  feel  that  by  January  1  President  Roosevelt  will 
restore  half  if  not  all  of  the  present  fifteen  percent  reduction.    They  called 
attention  to  increasing  costs  of  living,  and  the  economy  law's  provision  that 
the  salary  reductions  be  based  on  fluctuations  in  living  expenses.    (A. P.) 


DEPOSIT  The  Nation's  ban.kers  were  told  yesterday -in  Chicago  that 

INSURANCE  deposit  insurance  was  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 

PLAIT  the  public — and  were  given  to  understand  by  the  administration 

that  their  opposition  would  be  of  no  avail.    J.E.T.  O'Connor, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  one  of  the  men  who  will  direct  the  deposit 
insurance  plan,  listed  before  the  American  Bankers  Association  replies  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  all  of  their  many  objections  to  deposits  guaranty. 
He  declared  "vicious,  unwarranted  and  untruthful  propaganda"  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  effect  that  small  banks  and  independent  banks  y/ould  bo  elimi- 
nated under  the  act,    (A. P.)   

STEEL  Production  of  steel  in  the  United  States  in  August  amounted 

PRODUCTION         to  2,900,611  tons,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Instutute  an- 
nounced yesterday.    This  compared  with  3,203,810  tons  in  July, 
which  was  the  largest  output  for  any  month  since  Axigust  1930,  and  with  846,- 
730  tons  in  August  1932,     The  sharp  increase  in  production  since  March,  when 
the  output  was  909,686  tons,  the  smallest  for  any  month  this  year,  brought 
production  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  to  15,093,613  tons.  (Press.) 
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Hawaiian  "The  manager  of  Ewa  plantation,  Hawaii,  reports  that  a 

Sijgar  field  of  50  acres  which  for  40  years  has  heen  continually 

cropped  in  cane  has  given  the  record  yield  of  18.5  short  tons 
of  sugar  per  acre  (equivalent  to  44,87  metric  tons  per  hectare),"  says  Facts 
Ahout  Sugar  for  Septomher.    "A  little  mental  arithmetic  will  throw  an  illu- 
minating light  on  this  performance.    Hawaii  annually  harvests  a"bout  140,000 
acres  of  cane.    When  and  if  Hawaiian  planters  acquire  full  knowledge  of  how 
to  hring  out  the  latent  powers  of  their  cane,  and  if  they  produce  an  average 
of  no  more  than  18,5  tons  per  acre  (which  is  still  helow  the  theoretical 
maximum)  they  could  offer  on  tbu  United  States  market  2,590,000  short  tons 
of  sugar  annually,  or  a'bo^:.t  40  r.j,rcent  of  our  present  estimated  consumption.... 
Ewa's  production  record  once  mo-^e  demonstrates  that  the  assertions  of  Dr.  0. 
f.  Willcox  and  other  agrohiologlsts,  that  in  skillful  hands  the  sugar  cane 
has  an  enormous  latent  growth  power,  are  amply  justified.    This  growth  power  ^ 
is  a  factor  to  he  seriously  reckoned  with  in  efforts  to  devise  a  modus  virondi 
ttader  which  competing  interests  may  continue  to  exist  side  by  side.    Since  it 
is  clear  that  the  various  areas  supplying  the  United  States  with  sugar ^ can 
avoid  general  ruin  only  hy  prorating  production,  the  wisdom  of  allocating 
production  on  a  tonnage  rathor  than  on  an  acreage  oasis  is  evident.... 

Lamh  Pools  A  letter  to  The  National  Wool  Grower,  September,  tells 

Profitable         of  the  good  returns  from  the  "Twin  Falls  County  lamb  pools 

for  the  farm  flock  owners."      It  says:  "Tl-ese  pool  shipments 
are  handled  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agent  with  the  assistance  of 
the  directors  of  the  pool.    Shipments  began  this  year  arovjid  June  1  and  con- 
tinued at  frequent  intervals  until  July  20, . .  .I>uring  that  time  there  were 
20  double  decks  loaded  out  with  net  results  of  $6.03  per  hundred  less  3  per- 
cent on  the  gross  receiving  weight.    This  is  the  average  net  price  for  all 
shipments,  freight,  commission  and  all  other  local  expenses  having  been  de- 
ducted.   And  on  nearly  every  shipment  net  returns  per  po-and  were  in  excess 
of  local  buying  prices  at  the  time  the  lambs  wore  assembled  for  shipment. 
The  local  expense  is  small.,.. By  meeting  his  share  of  that  expense  the  small 
flock  owner  with  a  dozen  fat  lambs  ready  to  go  becomes  a  carload  owner  along 
with  his  neighbors,  and  has  his  chance  to  top  the  market..,." 

Russian  The  Soviet  fall  grain  crop  acreage  campaign  has  been  an~ 

Grain  nounced  and  the  plan  calls  for  total  seedings  of  93,923,000 

Cangpaign  acres,  compared  with  103,566,000  acres  the  previous  fall,  when 

a  total  of  93,898,000  acres  were  actually  seeded.    The  winter 
wheat  acreage  "plan"  calls  for  31,132,000  acres.    Last  year  it  was  36,101,000 
acres,  but  only  28,058,000  acres  were  actuE-.lly  seeded.    It  is  stated  in  the 
stipulation  on  fall  sovdngs  that  the  1934-35  grain  tax  will  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  above  plan  and  all  acreage  sown  in  excess  of  the  plan  will  be 
free  from  taxation.     In  view  of  the  general  low  level  of  the  fall  sowing  plan 
this  stipu2;ation  is  no  doubt  intended  to  encourage  an  expansion  of  this  year  s 
fall  acreage.    It  is  also  hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  plan  a  month 
earlier  than  last  year  will  bring  about  an  acreage  expansion.    The  better 
progress  of  fallow  plowing  compared  with  last  year  is  another  factor  which 
may  help  to  bring  about  a  more  favorable-4evelopment  of  fall  sowings.  (Modern 
Miller,  September  2,) 
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Research  on  "...The  forms  in  which  textiles  may  he  produced  have  been 

Textile  multiplied  many  times,  hut  as  yet  the  fiber  itself  is  somewhat 

Fibers  .-of  a  mystery,"  reports  G-.  Gordon  Osborne,  Foundation  Research 

Pellow,  who  is  engaged  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  R,  Schwartz,  in  a  microscopic  examination  of 
both  the  external  and  internal  characteristics  of  textile  fibers.     "Our  work 
is  to  center  more .particularly  on  the  details  of  external  and  internal  fiber 
structure.    In  this  respect  the  study  is  almost  entirely  new;  what  has  been 
done  before  has  been  only  incompletely  pursued.    The  attempt  will  be  to  cor- 
relate the  microscopically  visible  or  detectable  structure  with  chemical  and 
X~ray  analysis  and  with  the  results  of  physical  tests  for  strength,  elasticity, 
elongation,  etc.    These  other  investigations  are  also  being  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Textile  Foundation.    i\irther  definite  progress  in  textiles 
depends  upon  more  specific  knowledge  of  textile  raw  materials.    Upon  such 
knowledge  will,  rest  the  adoption,  improvement,  and  modification  of  present 
manufacturing  methods  and  technique-.    For  with  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  reactions  and  workings — that  is,  the  behavior,  of  the  fibers — their 
advantages  as  well  as  their  limitations  will  be  bettor  seen.    Efforts  nov; 
wasted  will  be  conserved  and  the  necessary  work  to  be  done  will  become  more 
efficient."       (Textile  Bulletin,  August  24.) 

MA  Sontiment  ^'The  business  atmosphere  has  been  cleared  to.  the  extent 

that  unpleasant  wrangling  over  code  provisions  has  been  largely 
dissipated.    With  the  major  industrial  codes  completed  or  on  the  eve  of  com- 
plotion,  corporate  leaders  in  thoso  large  groups  are  bettor  equipped  to  face 
the  immediate  future  and  the  implication  is  good. .. .Although  the  widely  pub- 
licized code  arguments  damaged  sentiment  for  a  time,  this  phase  of  getting 
industry  socialized  is  about  over  and  the  damage  that  can  actually  be  tabu- 
lated is  not  great.    Routine  yardsticks  of  the  production  end  of  industry 
have  dropped  and  may  drop  further,  but  at  the  other  end,  the  retail  end, 
there  has  been  marked  improvement.    The  fact  that  wo  have  squirmed  through 
an  -uncomfortable  period  without  seriously  impairing  the  recovery  psychology 
is  thought  in  ns.ny  -quarters  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Government 
throughout  this  period  has  not  offered  to  produce  a  single  inflationary  ■ 
action.    In  other  words,  no  bolstering  of  the  situs.tion  was  found  necessary, 
even  though  there  has  been  within  the  last  two  weeks  a  great  deal  of  talk 
concerning  .prospective  inflation  moves  of  the  administration. .. ."     (The  . 
Economist,  Au^st  25.) 

Farmers  "Since  the  first  of  the  present  year  there  has  been  a 

and  Oleo  decline  in  butter  cons-umption  as  compared  to  last  year,"  says 

an  editorial  in  The  Creamery  Journal  for  September.     "Part  of 
this  decline  is  known:  to  originate  among  town  and  city  consumers.    But  still 
another  part  has  been  pretty  definitely  determined  to  be  the  result  of  farmers 
who  sell  their  cream  and  buy  oleomargarine  for  home  consum.ption.     In  spite 
of  economic  conditions  which  exist  among  farmers  as  individuals  who  produce 
cream,  there  can  be  little  sympathy  extended  to  those  who  buy  a  butter  substi- 
tute for  their  own  consumption.    Probably    the  most  severe  critics  of  this 
practice  are  to  be  found  among  fanners  themselves  who  arc  definitely    in  the 
dairy  business . , , 
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Market  QiJotations 
Livestock  at  CM.: 
Sept.  7, '^j' Slaughter  cattle  calves  and  vealers;  steers  900-1300  ITds 
good  and  choice  $5.25-$7;  cows  good  $3.35-$4.50;  heifers  550-750  lbs  good 
and  choice  $5-$6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6. 50-$8;  feeder  and  stockor 
steers  500-1050.  lbs  good  and  choice  .$a.25-$5.    Hogs,  160-200  lbs  good  and 
choice  $4. 25-$4. 55;  200-250  lbs  good  and  choice  $4.15-$4.60;  250-350  lbs 
good  and  choice  $3.25-$4.30;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs  good  and  choice 
$2,50-$3,75;  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  down 
$6.75-$7.75. 

G-rain:  No.l.  d.no.spr.wheat,*  Minneap  83|-86|;  Ho. 2  hd.wr,*  K.C.  83- 
83|;  Chi.  85-85^;  St.L.  86|-87;  No. 2  s.r.wr,  St.L.  88-88|;  No.l.  w.wh.  Port- 
land 69-71;  Ho. 2  am. dur,*  73-7/8—76-7/8.    No. 2  rye  Minneap  68-69;  No.  2 
yellow  corn  K.C.  45|-46|;  St.L.  49;  No. 3  yellow  Chi.  48-48|;  No. 3  white  oats 
Minneap  33t-33|;  K.C.  34-|-35|;  Chi.  33-34|.    Spec.  No.  2  barley  Minneap  69- 
71.    No,  1  flaxseed  Minneap  |l.82-$1.87. 

Pruit  and  Veg.:  Me.  sacked  cobbler  potatoes  $2-$2.05  per  100  lb  sack  in 
eastern  cities;  $2  f.o.b,  northern  and  central  pts.;  L.I.  G-reen  Mts.  ranged 
$2.15-$2.30  per  100  lb  sack.    Wis.  sacked  round  whites  $1.70-$1.90;  Idaho 
and  Wash.  Eusset  Burbanks  $2.20-$2.35;  Col.,  N.D.  and  Ltah  Bliss  Triumphs 
$1.85-$2.10.  Conn,  and  Penn.  Elb  ertas  $1.25-$1.75;  West.  N.Y.  Points  Elbertas 
$1.25-$1.75;  Hudson  River  Sect.  Elbertas  $1.-$1.50;  Hales  $1.50-$1,75.  N.Y. 
yellows  in  consuming  centers  75-95.    Midwest,  and  west,    stock  mostly  90. 
E.S.  Va.  Jersey  type  sweetpot.atoes  $1.75-$2.25  in  city  markets  with  f.o.b. 
sales  $1.75;  few  high  as  $1.90  in  E.S.  ?a.  and  Md.  Points.    Tenn.  Nancy  Halls 
$1.35-$1.40  per  bu.    hamper  in  Middle  West.    N.Y.  Mcintosh,  U.S.  No.  1  2-| 
in.  min.  $1-$1.25;  Mass.  Wealthys  U.S.  No.l  2|  in  .min  $1-$1.12-|.      Col.  Sal- 
mon Meats  standards  45s  $1.50-$2. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets  declined 
15  pts,  to  8.66  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  7.68  cents,    October  future  contracts  on  the  N.Y.  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  14  pts.  to  9.01  eents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
15  pts.  to  8.97  cents.      Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92 
score  23;  91  score  22^;  90  score  21.    Wholesale  prices  No.l  fresh  Am,  cheese 
at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies  13-13f;  Young  Americas  13|-13f.    Wholesale  prices 
fresh  eggs  mixed  colors  at  N.Y.(Urner  Barry  Co.  q0.ot.):  Specials  193-24; 
Standards  18-19;  Eirsts  17.     (Prepared  by  B.A.E.) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein 
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WHEAT  Itedcrick  E,  Murphy  ret-urned  yesterday  from 

COiJMEUCE  the  wheat  conference,  the  Uew  York  Times  reports, 

well  pleased  T;ith  accomplishments  and  convinced 
that  "we  will  see  $1  wheat  within  a  year."    He  said  that  "wo  really  ac- 
complished, more  than  wc  expected.    I  think  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  wc 
will  have  $1  wheat  in  ahout  a  year,  and  when  we  have  that  we  liavc  the 
makings  of  prosperity.    I  am  convinced  that  the  agreements  of  the  wheat 
conference  will  result  in  gradmlly  rising  prices  and  general  improvement." 


LOAJTS  TO  As  a  possible  step  to  hasten  recovery  of  heavy 

EAILE.OADS  ind-y.stries,  President  Roosevelt  has  proposed  to  Co- 

ordinator Eastman  and  Secretary  Ickes  Government 
loans  to  railroads  for  the  p-urchase  of  rails  and  cquipm.cnt.    The  fiands- 
wo-uld  he  loaned  "by  the  Public  Works  Administration,    Before  any  plan  of 
action  is  finally  decided  upon,  however,  the  President  feels  that  current 
price  of  steel  rails  should  bo  reduced.    The  decline  in  rail  prices  since 
1929  has  not  been  as  great  as  in  other  industrial  products,  according  to  a 
preliminary  survey  recently  submitted  to  the  White  House,  (Wash,  Post) 


CMUBEREY  A  strike  of  cranberry  pickers  spread  yostgrday  tc 

STRIKE  seven  more  large  bogs  in  the  Plymouth  area,  result- 

ing in  a  walkout  of  BOO  to  900  additional  workers, 
says  a  Plymouth  report  to  the  Associated  Press.    The  bogs  affected,  now  includc 
fiftoen  of  the  largest  in  this  section,  with  1,200  pickers  idle.     They  demand 
80  cents  an  hour  instead  of  the  40  offered  by  the  Capo  Cod  Cranberry  Growers 
Association.    Early  black  cranberries  are  now  ready  for  harvest  and  failure 
to  garner  them  v;ould  mean  serious  loss. 


GIlJlxlED  -  Cotton  of  this  year's  crop  ginned  prior  to 

COTTOl'T  September  1,  was  reported  yesterday  by  the  Ocn-sus 

Bureau  to  have  totaled  1,394,220  running  bales, 
counting  round  bales  as  half  bales,  and  excluding  linters.    Ginnings  to  i 
September  1,  last  year,  totaled  865,160  running  bales,  including  16,179 
round  bales  and  31  of  American-Egyptian,  and  to  September  1,  1931,  ginnings 
v;cre  565,753  running  bales,  including  10,130  round  bales  and  19  bales  of 
American— Egyptian.  (Press) 
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Commercial  Uses         Oil  and  Soap  for  Axigust  contains  a  report  on  California 
of  Apricot  Pits  apricot  oil  "by  George  S.  Jamieson  and  Rotert  S.  McKinney, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.    In  1908,  they  say, 
Prank  Habak,  of  the  bureau,  pointed  out  the  commercial  possibilities  of  ap- 
ricot pits.     "At  that  time  the  annual  accumulation  of  pits  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 5,000  tons.    It  is  ostimated  that  at  the  present  time  the  crack- 
ing plants  receive  each  season  between  10,000  and  11,000  tons  of  pits  from 
the  apricot  canning  and  drying  industries.    The  kernels,  which  amount  to 
about  ono-fourth  the  weight  of  the  pits,  usually  contain  from  40  to  45  per- 
cent of  oil.    Although  the  larger  portion  of  the  kernels  separated  at  the 
cracking  plants  is  exported  to  Germany,  Holland  and  Scajidinavian  countries, 
the  remainder  is  used  for  the  domestic  production  of  oil,  most  of  which  is 
absorbed  by    the  cosmetic  industry.    Before  any  marked  increase  in  the  local 
use  of  the  kernels  for  the  production  of  oil  is  warranted,  new  outlets  for 
it  must  be  found  as  the  quantity  taken  by  the  cosmetic  manufacturers  varies 
little  from  year  to  year.    In  many  respects  this  oil  is  similar  to  that  from 
cherry  kernels  and  almonds,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  the  same  excellent 
keeping  qualities.    It  is  a  fine  edible  oil  well  suited  for  use  in  salad 
dressings  and  as  a  cooking  oil.    As  in  the  case  of  cherry  kernel  oil,  it 
will  probably  be  found  particularly  useful  for  the  commercial  roasting  of 
shelled  nuts.    A.  D.  Holmes. ., .states  that  apricot  oil  is  readily  assimi- 
lated and  has  a  nutritive  value  equal  to  that  of  the  better  known  edible 
oils.    A  laboratory  experiment  was  made  in  which  a  pound  of  the  crude  oil 
was  saponified  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  caustic 
soda.    The  resulting  soap  was  poured  while  hot  into  a  box  frame  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  day.    In  this  way  a  very  hard,  white  soap  was  obtained,  which 
appeared  comparable  to  an  olive  oil  castile  soap  in  so  far  as  its  lathering 
and  washing  qualities  are  concerned.    The  press  cake  remaining  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the    oil  can  be  ground  to  a  meal  and  sold  as  a  fertilizer  which 
has  been  found  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  lawn  dressing;  or  the  meal  can  be 
moistened  with  water  and  after  standing  a  few  hours  distilled  w:.th  steam  to 
recover  the  volatile  oil  (the  yield  of  which  amounts  to  about  1.5  percent  of 
the  meal),  which  is  sold  as  Mttcr  almond  oil.    After  the  distillation,  the 
residue  meal  is  dried  and  sold  as  fertilizer;  or  after  it  has  been  determined 
to  be  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  amygalin 
glucoside,  the  meal  can  be  used  as  a  feed  for  livestock,..." 

Silver  "The  world  economic  conference  failed  in  many  things  but 

Agreement  it  did  widen  the  circle    of  the  friends  of  silver,"  says  J.  E. 

Tyng,  Jr.,  writing  on  "The  Unappreciative  Metal"  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  Journal  for  September.     "The  first  tangible  movement 
to  rescue  silver  resulted  from  the  enactment  of  a  law,  hxirriedly  rushed 
through  the  last  Congress,  which  permitted  nations  owing  war  debts  to  the 
United  States  to  pay  in  silver  up  to  $200,000,000,  such  metal  being  accepted 
at  a  valuation  of  50  cents  an  ounce.     The  next  step  was  to  do  something  for 
silver  at  the  London  conference.    Senator  Pittraan,  in  London  as  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation,  obtained  a  silver  agreement  with  seven  other  nations 
subject  to  formal  governmental  ratifications,    five  countries — Mexico,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Peru  and  Australia,  classified  as  the  world's  largest 
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producers — agreed  to  purchase  or  withdraw  from  production  35,000,000  ounces 
of  silver  yearly  for  the  4-year  period  heginning  January  1,  next.  Three 
others — India,  Chinar,and  Spain,  descrihed  as  the  owners  of  the  'largest  stocks 
of  silver — agreed  to  dispose  of  not  more  than  40,000,000  ounces  yearly  for 
the  same  period.     India  is  to  sell  not  more  than  35,000,000,-.  Spain  5,000,000 
and  China  none.    There  is  an  important  proviso  that  India  may  avail  herself 
of  opportunities  to  sell  any  amount  in  excess  of  the  35,000,000  to  govern- 
ments needing  ■'tokens'  to  pay  over  to  the  United  States  Treasury  on  war  deht 
account.    India  henefited  by  a  windfall  on  June  15  of  this  year  by  selling 
20,000,000  ounces  for  this  purpose...." 

Debentures  Heavy  oversubscription  of  a  new  issue  of  $30,000,000  in 

Oversubscribed  collateral  trust  debentures  of  the  federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  was  reported  Thursday  by  Henry  Morgonthau,  Jr.,  Governor 
of  the  Jarm  Gredit  Administration.    The  debentures  bear  an  interest  rate  of 
2  l/2  percent  and  are  to  bo  issued  September  15.    Subscriptions  were  closed 
Wednesday  and  Governor  Morgenthau,  with  Charles  R.  Dunn,  fiscal  agent  in  llew 
lork,  and  other  officials  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  made  allotments 
to  sbbLscribers.    The  issue  of  $30,000,000  will  be  divided  into  three  maturi- 
ties of  six,  nine  and  twelve  months  and  is  in  part  for  refunding  maturities 
of  other  issues  and  in  part  to  provide  new  loan  funds.    (Parm  Credit  Admin- 
istration release,  September  7.) 

British  Thomas  P.  Woodlock  reports  to  The  fall  Street  Journal 

Reserve  ( September  8)  from  London  that  "it  is  clear  that  Great  Britain 

Banks  is  moving  toward  the  ultimate  goal  envisaged  in  the  statement 

of  the  Empire  delegates  at  the  close  of  the  Economic  Oonfer- 
enco  and  something  like  a  consolidation  of  the  'sterling  bloc'  is  evidently 
in  the  air.    It  is  pointed  out  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  in  each  of  the 
dominiais  for  establishment  of  a  central  reserve  bank.    Recently  the  scheme 
of  a  'reserve  bank'  for  British  India  was  published.    The  Macmillan  Commis- 
sion in  Canada  is  already  at  work  on  a  similar  proposal.    Hew  Zealand  will 
in  the  coming  Bsassion  of  its  parliament  reintroduce  a  bill  which  was  brought 
forward  at  the  previous  session.    There  is  talk  that  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia  will  either  be  modified  into  a  true  'reserve'  bank  or  replaced 
as  to  such  functions  by  a  new  institution.    South  Africa  has  already  a  real 
Central  Bank,    All  these  institutions  would  greatly  facilitate  the  formation 
of  a  soMd  'sterling  bloc'  within  the  Empire  and  would  enhance  the  attractions 
of  sterling  for  all  other  countries  which  at  present  prefer  the  pound  for 
the  settlement  of  their  international  balance.    Great  Britain,  as  is  her  habit, 
is  looking  far  ahead  and  taking  all  possible  measures  to  protect  her  position 
as  the  great  financial  entrepot  for  the  world,  in  addition  to  looking  after 
her  actual  foreign  trade.,.." 

Piguriiigou  "Competition  between  foods  themselves  is  Just  as  important 

Costs  Under  as  it  is  between  companies  making  similar  or  identical  products," 
the  MA.  says  an  editorial  in  Eood  Industries  for  September.  "Before 

the  new  deal  we  could  figure  fairly  well  where  we  stood,  but 
the  development  of  codes  for  hours  of  labor,  wa^es,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment will  change  all  that.    The  management  of  every  company  will  find  it  """fc 
necessary  to  recalculate,  at  this  time,  not  only  its  own  costs  but  also  the 
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provable  costs  and  selling  prices  of  competing  products.    In  certain  ways, 
however,  there  are  hidden  compensations  for  some  man-afactiarers  under  the 
Blue  Eagle  plan.    The  concern  which  has  previously  paid  the  best  wages  will 
find  a  smaller  increase  of  lahor  costs  in- prospect  under  the  Blue  Eagle, 
or  a  code,  than  those  concerns  which  formerly  paid  on  a  lower  wage  scale. 
Similarly,,  the  enrployor  who  formerly  worked  his  crew  a  short--work:  week  faces 
a  smaller  h-urden  of  new  wages  while  complying  v;ith  his  code  than  one  who  went 
in  for  long  hours.    In  either  case,  past  social  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  now  receives '  something  of  a  material  reward  on  earth — today...." 

Vitalism  A  cahle  from  Waldemar- Kaempf fert  to  the  Hew  York  Times,  ■ 

September  8,  reporting  a  meQjring  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Leicester,  England,  says  in  part:  "J'or  a 
century  a  "battle  has  "been  raging  httueen  mechanists  and  vitalists.  The 
mechanists  argue  that  the  living  organism  is  hut  a  machine  to  "be  explained 
by  invoking  the  discoveries'  of  physics  and  chemistry,  while  the  vitalists 
insist  tliat  what  we  call  life  is  a  manifestation  of  some  mysterious  inner 
force  which  has  nothing  mechanical  about  it.    Dr.  J.  G-ray  entered  the  lists 
on  the  side  of  the  vitalists  to  advance  new  season  why,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  living  things  evolved  in  a  natural  physical  way 
from  inanimate  matter.     'I  sza  inclined  to  think,'  said  Dr.  Gray,    'that  the 
intrinsic  properties  of  living  matter  are  as  mysterious  and  as  fundamental 
as  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  molecule  of  a' radioactive  substance.  When 
a  physicist  can  tell  usewhy  one  particular  molecule  explodes  and  another 
goes  on  existing,  I  venture  to  think  we  can  only  then  begin  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  defining  the  fundamental  properties  of  living  protoplasm  in 
physical  terihs.    Besides,  even  physicists  find  in  radiating  atoms  examples 
of  spontaneity  and  foresight.    Physical  lays  are  now  regarded  as  mere  state- 
ments of  probabilities.    We  say  stones  do  not  leap  spontaneously  from  the 
earth  because  the  chances  against  it  are  so  extremely  great,'  explained  Dr. 
Gray.     'So  with  life.    The  organigsmtion  of  the  simplest  living  organism  is 
clearly  more  complex  than  that  of  a  stone  or  a  motor  car.    Who  ?;ould  belieVo 
the  suggestion  that  a  motor  car  or  even  a  footprint  on  the  sands  came  spon- 
taneously into  existence  without  the  intervention  of  directive  forces?  Why 
then  should  we  accept  the  spontaneous  origin  of  living  matter?    It  is  possi- 
ble, but  it  is  so  improbable  that  in  any  other  sphere  of  human  thought  it 
v/ould  be  discarded  as  a  figment  of  a  deranged  brain.'     If  a  physicist  refuses 
to  admit  the  spontaneous  origin  of  machines.  Dr.  Gray  elaborated,  there  is  no 
reason  why  biologists  should  be  asked  to  believe  in  the  spontaneous  creation 
of  life.    Living  organisms  develop  from  formless  protoplasm  as  a  result  of 
processes  without  parallel  in  inanimate  nature,  he  said.    The  fundamontal 
unit  of  life  is  extremely  small.    According  to  Dr.  Gray,  it  contains  poten- 
tialities for  change  which  are  unique  in  the  universe.     'These  properties 
we  must  accept  as  fundamental  axioms  which  may  or  may  not  prove  (in  the  future 
to  have  their  parallel  in  the  physical  world,'  he  said.    Dr.  Gray  concluded 
by  quoting  with  approval  the  conviction  of  Prof.  Niels  Bohr,  Nobel  prize  win- 
ner in  physics,  to  the  effect  that  the  existence  of  life  mast  be  considered 
as  an  elementary  fact  that  cannot  be  explained." 
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ST/EDISH  That  Sweden  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  -united  world 

V/HEA.T  PLAU       action  of  any  kind  to  reduce  wheat  acreage  has  "been  clearly 
indicated,  says  a  Stockholm  report.    The  government  now  has 
instructed  the  •.■permanent  grain  commission  to  study  means  of  restricting  wheat 
production  next  year.    The  commission,  in  turn,  has  reported  tha.t  it  already 
has  appealed  to  farmers  to  cooperate  in  limiting  production.     The  commission 
functions  to  keep  the  domestic  price  of  wheat  up,  through  the  enf  oic  ed 
mixing  regulation  and  "by  h-oying  wheat  from  the  farmer  and  selling  to  the 
mills.    The  present  policy,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  aimed  at  keeping  the 
acreage  within  the  limits  of  home  consumption  if  possihle. 


COTTON  BELT  Editorial  correspondence  to  the  N.  Y.  Times  (Sept.  10) 

PLEASED  from  Memphis  says  that  "Whether  the  government's  acreage 

reduction  plan  is  successful  or  not,  whether  the  ploiving  up 
of  10,000,000  acres  in  the  Cotton  Belt  is  to  "bring  higher  yields  to  the 
farmers  or  not,  the  experiment  has  heen  so  successful,  and  has  so  ca,ptured 
the  imaginations  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  that  they  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  leave  next  year's  method  of  production  control  to  the  au- 
thorities in  Washington.    This  was  conclusively  proved  this  week  at  a 
conference  of  Mississippi  Yalley  planters  at  Memphis.    Though  called  to 
consider  all  plans  having  to  do  with  production  control,  the  conference, 
as  in  Atlanta  and  Dallas,  finally  settled  into  two  parts,  one  favoring 
reduction  hy  the  control  of  acreage,  and  the  other  favoring  reduction  by 
controlling  the  haleage.    Acreage  control  won." 


SOVIET  Evidences  of  a  liarvest  sufficient  to  end  danger  of 

HARVEST  starvation  in  the  great  grain-producing  regions  of  the 

Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus  were  observed  "by  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  who  reports  from  Rostov-on-Don.    Traveling  without 
official  supervision  from  Moscow  on  the  first  trip  permitted  since  the 
foreign  office  invoked  rigid  control  of  the  movements  of  foreign  news 
writers,  no  signs  of  want  or  hunger  were  to  "be  seen  from,  the  limited 
vantage  points  afforded  by  brief  heJts  at  many  stations.    There  were 
indications  of  food  in  abundance.    Large  quantities  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
milk,  poultry  and  eggs  could  be  had  at  low  lorices. 


PHILIPPIITES  Serious  difficulties  in  the  islands  were  predicted  by 

ANXIOUS  Rafael  Alunan,  president  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association, 

as  a  result  of  the  sugar  stabilization  agreement  reached  at 
Washington  this  summer,  drastically  limiting  insular  imports.  (Eress  fiept,.iO) 
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Mill  Prank  B.  Heal,  writing  on  "Peeds  —  Yostorday  and  Today," 

Feeds  in  Peed  Industry,  (Septemtor) ,  says:     "Not  far  'back  (as  "<70  now 

reckon  time)  whccat  "bran  was  considered  of  so  little  value  for 
stock  feeding  that  the  farncrs  rrould  not  talic  it  home  from  the  mill,  and  the 
miller,  when  griMing  the  v/hcat  talccn  as  toll,  spouted  the  "bran  into  the  tail 
race  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.    In  those  days  the  foodstuffs  the  farmer  fed 
his  stock  were  corn,  oats,  barley  or  rye,  and  these  grains  were  taken  to  the 
mill  to  he  ground  for  the  stock.    There  wore  no  corn  gluten  feeds.  Moreover, 
corn  oil  meal,  corn  germ  meal  and  hominy  from  the  starch  works  were  fed  to 
pigs  at  the  plant,    rarm.ers  considered  hominy  fed  in  the  same  light  as  wheat 
"bran.    There  v/erc  no  dried  brewers'  grains  available  at  the  breweries,  but 
since  this  feedstuff  was  thought  to  bo  of  little  value,   the  farmers  were 
permitted  to  haul  it  hom.c  without  cost.     Brewers  in  the  early  days  malted 
the  barley  used  in  beer  making,  and  the  barley  sprouts  like  the  brewers' 
grains  also  found  a  place  in  feeding  farm  stock. , ..Many  other  waste  products 
(in  mxiny  cases  sectional,  such  as  rice  by-products,  rice  bran,  rice  screen- 
ings, rice  polish,  ctCi,)  have  been  discovered  to  have  individ'oal  nutrition- 
al valuc,.,oHow  since  the  corn  crop  is  unusua.lly  short,  also  o-ats  have  been 
hit  harder  than  corn,  and  the  wheat  crop  is  knora  to  be  very  light,  we 
cannot  but  rea.lize  that  there  will  be  more  research  work  to  discover  new 
and  untried  foodstuffs, ., ," 

Turkeys  and  An  article  in  Flour  &  Peed,  (Sept.)  says  in  part:  "The 

Grasshoppers      story  of  how  the  Indians  are  routing  the  grasshoppers  from 

the  Northern  Navajo  reservation  at  Shiprock,  N.  M.,  is 
recounted  in  the  following  report  from  Jay  B.  Nash,  director  of  Indian 
emergency  conservation  Y/ork,     'We  have  all  heard  of  the  m.an  who  met  the 
wolf  at  the  door  and  appeared  the  next  morning  with  a  new  fur  coat;  but  the 
Indians  at  the  Northern  Navajo  reservation  have  gone  this  one  better.  Tlie 
wolf  here  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  grasshopper  plague.     The  alfalfa  fields 
were  disappearing,  peach  trees  v/cre  being  stripped,  melon  fields  were  being 
devastated  The  superintendent  was  given  $1,400  to  help  get  rid  of  grass- 
hoppers and  here  cones  the  ingenuity.     Instead  of  poisoning  them,  he  put  on 
1,100  young  tuDkcys.    These  turkeys  arc  being  herded  from  place  to  place 
whore  the  grasshopper  plague  is  the  worst  and  as  a  result  the  turkeys  are 
getting  fat  and  the  grasshoppers  arc  disappearing.     The  melon  fields  and 
the  alfalfa  fields  have  been  to  a  largo  extent  saved,.,,'" 

Drought  Parmer's  Woeldy,  (South  Africa),  Aug.  9,  says:  "G-oneral 

Loans  Kemp,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  (South  Africa)  has  issued  a 

statement,  intimating  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  es- 
tablish credit  facilities  to  enable  farmers  in  drought-stricken  districts  to 
purchase  feed  for  their  starv±ag- sto.isl^, , , ,Thc  Free  State  Agricultural  Union 
has  approached  the  Government  with  a  request,  not  to  supply  feed,  but  to 
create  credit  facilitifees  v/hich  will  enable  farmers  to  purchase  maize  for 
feeding  stock  vvhich  cannot  be  sent  away.    The  Pree  State  farmers  point  out 
that  a  change  lias  taken  place  in  the  position,  owing  to  removals  having 
diminished  the  number  of  stock  remaining  on  the  farm^,'  that  rain  may  be 
expected  to  fall  within  tv/o  r.onths,  while  as  prices  of  wool  and  mutton  shov; 
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an  upv/ard  tGndcncy  it  would  bo  sound  policy  to  attor.pt  to  save  tlio  ronaininj^ 
stock,. . ."  '-v^         ■  'w^  ' 

Wliolcsalo"         .     ■  '  Whole salG' ipticGS  'contiimcd  to  adyaricd,  durin{j  tile  week  of 
•■•Prices.-  SoptonibGi\  2,  xt-IiG  Bureau  of  La'box  Statistics:  announ.cos.jf •  increas- 

ing -by  ,pac-  tenth  of.  1  porccnt  over  the  prGVio.us  >7eok,    The'  ^uroau'  s  index'  ' 
nunbor  of  'the  general  1g>vo1  of  .wholQsdlo  .prices  for  itho  week  .was  69.,7  conpared 
'.-  with  ,69,6  .for  the  wedc  ending  August '.26,,  'aind '.69^,3  for.  the  .wepk  'of  AUfgast  19m 
;0f  .thO'-  ten  'najor  groups '-of  conr.^oditie^' wliiCh.  .cbr;^risd  784  separate- ,itci:;s,- • 
weighted  according  to 'their  rclativ.e  inportanca -and ■based  :on  average  -pricQs 
for  the  year  1926  , as  lOQ.O,  six  _gr.oups 'showed  5in  increase  and  two  a  declino. 
Two  of  tho  r.a.in  groups,  nancly,  textiles  and  nisccllanoous  articles,  remained 
>-';at  tho  level  of  the  week-.befqre,    Fnolosale  prices •  ;o f  farrj  products  reacted 
•sharply,;,  drqpping  nearly  2  percQnt,  .but  i^anufa'ctt^rcd  feed; products  rose  by- 
04G  ,half  of  1  per  cent;,    Olihor  inportant  groups  ,shov7ing  advances  during  the- 
week  were  fuql  and  lighting  x-iatorials,  r.ietals  and  notal  products-,-  aiid.jbuild- 
,.    ing .naterials^  .        ■  ..  •     _  •  \   '  ^  -■.'.•.•  ■* 

Anthrax  -  ,.  An  editorial  on  "Syr.;ptorr-rrec  Anthrax,-"  .in  thG' Journal  of 

■•         -  the  American , Medical  Association,  (Sept,.  2) ,  says-:  "-Hussia-n 

.  Cossacks  usually  kill  all  seriously- diseased  cattle  and  eat 
the  diseased  flesh  in  a  partially  cooked  or  semi-raw  condition.    The  appeejr- 
ance-  of  a  case  of  malignant  pustule 'in  one  Cossack  group,,  therefore,  led:  Sinai, 
of  the  bacteriologic  institute  at  Alma  Ata,  Kazakstan,  to  make  bateriologic  and 
•  serologic  examinations  of  all  members  .of  this  group,    .ii  month 'previously, 
about  thirty  members  of  the .  group  had- "eaten  the  partially  cooked  flesh  of  a 
dying,  calf.    Examination  of  blood  stains  *at  the  place  of  slaughter  showed-, 
that  the.  calf  was  presumably  dying. of  anthrax  infection.    In  .spite  .of  ^tho,., 
fact  tliat  only  one  member  of  the- -group,  shov/ed  recognizable  symptoms,  serologic 
reactions  rGvcaled  -the  presence  of  'anthrax  antigen'  in  the.blood  of 'fifteen 
members  of  the  group,  or  in  about. 40  percent  of  tlaose  known  to  haVeJ. eaten., 
the  diseased  veal,    A  parallel  study  of  269  serums  from  other  local  "Cossack 
groups  gavG  -uniformly  negative  results,  'A  reexanination  of  a  few  of  the 
fifteen  antigen  carriers  at  the  end  of  two  months  also'. gave  negative  results, 
Sinai  concludes  from  tliese  data  that  '  syraptom— f ree  anthrax'  is  possible  iza 
man  and  may.  be  much  moTQ  common  than  is  currently  assumed.^  Whethor  or  not 
'.'  the  .  circulating' 'anthrax  antigen' :  in.' tho  fifteen  individuals  wa.s  present 
■  in  a  viable  or  nonviable  condition _w4s  not  determined  by  the  rabbit  precipitin 
;    tests."  .     '     ■  ■   .  .        ..     .    "  ^  ■ 

Rural  .  .  An  abstract  of  an  article,  "A  Q,\ialitative  Study  of  Rura^. 

Depopulation"    Depopulation  in  a  Single  Township:  1900-1930,"  by  Wilson  Gee, 

:    of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  thd  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  (September)  says:     "Population  movements  in*a  rural  township  in 
South  Carolina  were  studied  by  comparing  the  years  1900  and  1930,  Classi- 
fication of  the  population  into  upper,  middle,  and 'lower  classes  indicates 
that  the  township  has  sustained  a  severe  depletion  in  its  upper  class,  largely 
due  to  migration  to  citic-s.    There  has  been  a  15  percent  increase  in  the 
middle  class.    The  heaviest  losses  have  been  incurred  by  the  lower  class,  'which 
has  been  attracted  mainly  to  employment  in  adjacent  textile  mills.  The 
middle  class,  in  largest  proportions,  has  ramaincd  on  the  farm.    From  a 
vigorous  middle  class,  under  conditions  of  a  profitable  agriculture,  depletions 
in  the  raiiks  of  the  upper  class  may  be  partly  repaired," 
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..       .  I-AAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Sevt.  9'-  Chicago  livestock  prices:  Sla^ughter  cattle,  calves  and 
vealers;  steers  (9OO-I3OO  Its.)  good  and  choice  $5«25-$7.00;  cows,  good  $3.35- 
$U.50;  heifers,  (550-750  IIds.)  good  and  choice  $5. 50-$6.25;:  vealers,  good 
and  choice  $6.50-$S.OO;  feeder  and  stoclcer  steers  (500-1050  Its.)  good  and 
choice  .  $U.2^r-$5.00i    Hogs,  l60-?00  Its.  good  and  choice  $^.2 5-$U.60;  200-250 
Its.  good  and  choice  $^.207$^. 6O;  250-350'nDs.  good  and  choice  $3.)40-$^+.30; 
slatighter  pigs,  IOO-I3O  Its.  Qoodi  and  choice  $2.50-$3.75'    Sla-ughter  sheep 
and  lants;  Innts  good  and  choice  (90  Its.  down)-  $d.75-$7«90' 

Grain:  No.  1  D.  No.  Sp.  wheat*  Minneap.  23-5/8-86-5/8;  No.  2  Hd.  fr.* 
K.  C.  81-83;  Chicago  82  (Norn);  No.  1  W.  \'iih,  Portland  66-68;  No.  2  An.  Dur.* 
Minneap.  7^77i  No.  2  rye  Minnenp.  68-3/S-69-3/8.    No.  2  yellow  corn  K.C. 
^H-^5|gii^p.,j3^«^Xow  Chi.  ^5|-^6|.    No.  3  white  oats  Minneap.  3^-3^;  K.C. 
3^-35 ;/ Spec ial^ N"o. '  2  tarley  Minneap.  ■69-71;  No.  1  flaxseed  Minneap.  $1.8l-$l.g6 

Fr-uits  and  Veg. :  In  Nev;  York  and  Philadelphia:  Long  Island  Green 
Mo-unta:in  potatoes  ranged  $2,15-2.25  per  100-lt.  sa-ck.  Maine  sacked  Cottier 
potatoes  $2.00,. in  New  York;  $2.00  f.o.t.  Northern  &  Central  New  Jersey 
Points  per  100-lt,  sack.    Pa.  and  N.  J.  sacked  Cottiers  potatoes  $1.85-2.00 
per  100-lt, .' sack.     In  Chicago:  Idaho  and  Washington  Russet  Burtanl^  potatoes 
ranged' $2.15-2,25;  N.  Dak.  ELiss  Trii^nphs  $1.80-1.85  per  cwt.  In  New  York: 
Pa.  and  Conn.  Elterta  peaches  ranged  $1.00-1.50;  Hudson  Eiver  Section 
Elterta  peaches  $1.00-1.25/?ushel.    N.  Y.  Yellow  onions  90-95^;  few  $1.00;  N. 
Y.  Orange  County  75-90{z5;  Mass.  75^-$1.00  per  50-lt.  sack.  Ihstern  Shore 
Va.  stave  tarrels  Jersey  type  sweetpotatoes  $1,50-2.00  in  city  markets  with 
f.o.t.  sales  $1.65-1.75  at  Sistern  Shore  Va.  and  Md.  points.  Tenn.  Nancy  Hall 
sweetpotatoes  $1.25-1.35  per  tu.  hanper  in  Middle'  West.    N.  Y.  Mcintosh  apjles 
U,  S.  No.  1,  2-|-  inches 'nininun  $1.00;-  lilass.  Wealthy  apples  U.  S.  No.  1,  2^ 
inches  nininun  $1.00-1.12-i  per  tu..  Col.  Salmon  Meats  Cantaloupes  standards 
U5s  $1.50-1.75  in  N.  Y.  - 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  tutter  at  N.  Y.  were:  32.  Score,  23 
cents;  9I  Score,  21^  cents;  9'0  Score,  20f  cents.    Wholesale  prices  of  No. 
1  fresh  American' cheese  at  N.  Y.  were:  Single  Daisies,  I3  to  13f  cents;  Young 
Americas,  13-4-  to  13f  cents,    HTholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors  at 
N.  Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quotations)  were:  Specials,  19^  to  2U  cents;  ,, Standards, 
IS  to  19' cents;  Firsts,  l6-|-  to  17  cents. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets 
declined  20  points  to  S.U6'jzJ  per  It.  On  the.  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  7«85i^.    Octoter  future  contracts  on  the  N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  20  points  to  8.8l^z^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
19  points '-to  8.785^.    (Prepared  ty  B.  A.  E. ) 


♦Prices  tasis  ordinary  protein 


